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GRASSES. 
“If God so clothe the grass of the field.” 


Just a bank of flowering grasses, 
Lightly swaying to and fro, 

As the summer south wind passes 
In the noon-tide glow. 


In their diverse beauty fashioned, 
Turning often to the sky, 

Whence a glare of light impassioned 
Answers to their sigh. 


Gaily greeting each wayfarer, 
Shyly bending to the breeze, 
Surely earth’s great burden-bearer 

Careth much for these ! 


Ah, the quaintly flowering grasses, 
As again we pass them by, 

Lie in brown and drooping masses, 
Gathered but to die! 


Is there murmur of complaining, 
For their day, so quickly past? 
Do they mourn its fleetness, — claiming 
It should ever last? 


Such a wealth of sweetness granted 
As had never graced their bloom, 
Fills the air, till we are haunted 
By the rich perfume. 


In their fragrant stillness lying, 

Where so late they counselled “ faith,” 
They, in very act of dying, 

Whisper “ love in death !” 


Sunday Magazine. M. R. S. 


ON LOW LEVELS. 


WHEN deeds of heroes were the theme, 
My heart in youth leaped high ; 

When poets sang of ae rs dream, 
What dreams of love had I! 


*Tis over now, the fever-heat, 
*Tis past, the passion’s hour ; 
My feet have followed all the feet, 
ar ’neath the peaks that tower. 


O snowy peaks, that flame with day, 
Contentedly I see 

Specks on you, that are men, and say, — 
Not those the paths for me ! 


This only striving, —to confess 
The peaks are just as bright, 
Nor those who climb are heroes less, 
Though I must walk in night. 
RL O. 


Spectator. 


THE FOUNTAINS OF LOVE. 
Two fountains mingle in the tide of love 





Their sweet and bitter waters, with a sound 


GRASSES, ETC. 


Wherein the notes of joy and pain are found, 

As in low pleadings d a mated dove ; 

And o’er the banks through which those waters 
move 

A tangled bower of diverse growth is wound, 

Where, mixed with honeysuckle rosy-crowned, 

The cruel nightshade hangs the stream above. 

And whoso plucks the flowers of morning glow 

Holds also in his hand the flowers of woe, 

Their intertwisted stems so closely meet ; 

And whoso tastes the waters as they flow, 

Ere yet his thirst is quenched shall hardly 


know 
The bitter fountain’s flavor from the sweet. 
Fraser’s Magazine. CHARLOTTE ELLIoT. 


AT SEA. 


WorN voyagers, who watch for land 
Across the endless wastes of sea, 

Who gaze before and on each hand, 
Why look ye not to what ye flee ? 


The stars, by which the sailors steer, 
Not always rise before the prow ; 
Though forward nought but clouds appear, 
Behind they may be breaking now. 


What though we may not turn again 
To shores of childhood that we leave, 
Are those old signs we followed vain? 
Can guides so oft found true deceive? 


Oh, sail we to the south or north, 
Oh, sail we to the east or west, 

The port from which we first put forth 
Is our heart’s home, is our life’s best ! 

Spectator. 


IN ALL LABOR THERE IS PROFIT. 
WE tread the grapes, but shall not drink the 


wine. 
All through the hazy hours of autumn heat 
The red juice foams around our weary feet, 
Our garments blush with many a purple sign ; 
But not for us, who trained the meagre vine 
To fruitful strength, this vintage shall be 
sweet ; 
We shall not join the banqueters who meet 
When these rich drops through glowing crys- 
tal shine. 
Not for our lips the draught our hands pre- 


pare ; 
But when slow time has ripened it, and when 
Its mellow warmth makes glad the hearts of 


men, 
May we, the husbandmen, in spirit share 
The feasters’ joys, which we with painful care 
Laid up for them in years before their ken. 
Fraser’s Magazine. CHARLOTTE ELLIOT. 
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From The Church Quarterly Review. 
THE TALMUD.* 


THE study of the Talmud has, for 
various reasons, been long neglected by 
Christian scholars. Since the days of 
Lightfoot, scarcely an effort has been made 
to penetrate its recesses, and, until within 
a very recent period, no one has attempted 
to present to the public any portion of it 
in an English dress. The partial success 
which attended the labors of the scholar 
of the Commonwealth, did not afford much 
encouragement to others to follow his ex- 
ample, and since his day, little use has 
been made of Talmudical authorities to 
illustrate Scriptural doctrine, or the usages 
which prevailed among the Jews in New 
Testament times. Thirty-five years ago, 
seventeen treatises of the Mishna were 
published in English by two Jewish rabbis, 
but the work, on the face of it, was un- 
trustworthy, and it attracted little notice. 
The publication of the “Sayings of the 
Hebrew Fathers” by Mr. Taylor, being a 
translation of the ninth treatise of the 
fourth order of the Mishna, with an elab- 
orate commentary, was the first real at- 
tempt in modern times to give the English 
public a small, but very important portion, 
of Talmudic literature. The follies and 
wisdom of the rabbis, their superstitions 
and strange interpretations of Scripture, 
their anticipations or adaptations of New 
Testament truth, and the remarkable 
agreement in some cases between their 
language and that of Scripture, show 
that the Talmud is not deserving of the 
contempt from which it has hitherto suf- 
fered, and lead to the belief that much 
more remains, equally deserving of the 
attention of scholars, This belief is 
strengthened by Dr. Barclay’s work, which 
was published in the beginning of last 
year. It contains only seventeen of the 
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2. RELAND, A ntiguitates Sacra. (Trajecti Batav., 
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1726.) 

4. Licutroot’s Works. (London, 1823.) 

5. Mishna Treatises. By Da Sota and RAPHALL. 
(London, 1845.) 

6. Sayings of the Hebrew Fathers. By CHARLES 
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7. The Talmud. By Joseru Barcray. (London, 
3878.) 





sixty-three treatises of the Mishna, includ- 
ing the treatise on the fathers. The 
translation of it generally agrees with Mr. 
Taylor’s version, but the discrepancies are 
sufficiently marked to show that the two 
scholars worked on independent principles. 
In the other treatises, the extreme senten- 
tiousness of the Jewish rabbis frequently 
renders the meaning obscure, and there 
are numerous passages, unintelligible to 
a reader not acquainted with the litera- 
ture and style of the Talmud, and with 
usages referred to in it, which need eluci- 
dation. It is, however, the most effectual 
effort ever made in England, to enable 
ordinary readers to form a correct concep- 
tion of what the Mishna really is. It 
shows how wide is the difference between 
the sacred literature of the Jews, and the 
weak and quibbling writings of the rabbis 
in later ages. It is a valuable contribution 
to our hitherto limited knowledge of Tal- 
mudical literature, and will do much to 
stimulate a desire for further information. 

The Mishna embodies the Jewish tradi- 
tions, legal, social, and ecclesiastical, which 
for several hundred years had been orally 
transmitted. Two centuries after the 
Christian era they were finally reduced into 
a written code by Rabbi Judah the Holy; 
the work, as compiled by him, being the 
text of the Talmud of Babylon. The 
commentaries upon it, called the Ghe- 
mara, were published later. These two 
sources afford a comparatively distinct 
view of the condition of the Jews shortly 
before the disruption of their nation, as 
regards the administration of justice, their 
religious system as distinguished from the 
teniple services, the controversies and 
usages of contending sects, and the opin- 
ions of the educated classes. On many 
questions mistakes have been made, arising 
from superficial or imperfect knowledge, 
and successive writers have frequently 
taken for granted the statements of their 
predecessors, from inability or unwilling- 
ness to have recourse to the original 
authority. Mistakes can be rectified, 
wherever there are direct statements in 
the Talmud, but in some cases, it pre- 
supposes a familiarity with institutions 
then actually existing, and a consequent 
obscurity arises, which is only partially 
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cleared away by the light of later rabbinic 
writings. 

The fourth treatise of the fourth order 
of the Mishna on the Sanhedrim, casts a 
flood of light upon the judicial system in 
general, and upon the details of its admin- 
istration, in respect to jurisdiction, evi- 
dence, crimes and punishments. The 
antiquity of the traditions embodied in it, 
appears from the absence of any reference 
to the Roman interference with the Great 
Sanhedrim’s infliction of capital punish- 
ment, for the regulation of which there are 
special directions, as well as a catalogue 
of the crimes for which it was the penalty. 

Tribunals for the administration of jus- 
tice were of three sorts. The first was a 
court consisting of three judges, who exer- 
cised jurisdiction in both civil and criminal 
cases of minor importance, and in other 
matters. They seem in some circum. 
stances, and for particular purposes, to 
have been a standing committee of the 
greater Sanhedrims, but in others they 
were chosen from the larger body, to adju- 
dicate in minor causes by the litigants 
themselves. One was selected by each, 
and the judges thus chosen nominated a 
third. Either plaintiff or defendant might 
object to the person selected by the other, 
on the ground of relationship, because no 
relative of any of the persons concerned 
could be allowed to act as a judge, or to 
give evidence, or on the ground of the 
want of character. The qualifications for 
membership of a Sanhedrim were experi- 
ence and a reputation for justice, but these 
were supposed to include mercy, religion, 
hatred of bribery, and love of truth and of 
mankind. Gamblers, usurers, betting men, 
and those who carried on trades in the 
Sabbatical year, whether voluntarily or un- 
der foreign compulsion, were inadmissible 
either as judges or witnesses, but any other 
Jew, whether priest, Levite, or private per- 
son, was not debarred from the hope of 
obtaining a seat on the tribunal of justice. 
The court of three judges exercised juris- 
diction in civil causes, in cases of robbery 
and assault, forcible restraint, enticement 
and slander, in the appointment of elders, 
who seem to have been the judges selected 
to fill vacancies in the Sanhedrims, and 
among officers of the synagogues, and 
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striking off the heifer’s neck (Deut. xxi. 4), 
in the custom of loosing the shoe (Deut. 
xxv. 9), and in certain cases of immorality. 
Questions about the produce of the fourth 
year (Lev. xix. 24), about the valuation of 
the second tithes (Deut. xiv. 22 and xxvi. 
14), of holy (Lev. xxvii. 2) and movable 
things, and the valuation of a slave, in 
which cases it was necessary that one 
judge should be a priest, about the inser- 
tion of the intercalary year and month,* 
and the power of inflicting stripes, were 
within their control. In pecuniary causes, 
after the court had been cleared, the wit- 
nesses were Called in and examined sepa- 
rately, after being duly cautioned to speak 
the truth. When all the evidence had 
been received, the judges consulted to- 
gether, and the president gave judgment 
in presence of both plaintiff and defendant. 
Each member of the court was strictly 
prohibited from divulging for which party 
he had given his voice, because it was 
said, “ Thou shalt not go up and down as 
a tale-bearer among my people ” (Lev. xix. 
16), and “ the tale-bearer revealeth secrets ” 
(Prov. xi. 13). Execution of sentence was 
stayed for thirty days, during which the 
defeated party might bring further evi- 
dence with the view of reversing the judg- 
ment; and the judges were allowed to 
reverse their decision. If necessary, the 
court might sit on into the night, but it 
might not separate till a decision had been 
arrived at. 

The Sanhedrim of the second class con- 
sisted of twenty-three judges. It could 
only be established in a city where there 
were, according to one authority, one hun- 
dred and twenty persons of sufficient im- 
portance to discharge official duties, but 
according to another, two hundred and 
thirty, to represent twenty-three overseers 
of tens. In order to supply vacancies, 
there were three classes of probationers, 
each consisting of twenty-three persons 
specially selected from the citizens, and 
whenever a new judge was required, he 
that sat highest in order was transferred 
to the tribunal, his place being filled by 


* Authority to appoint the intercalary year and 
month, as required by the Jewish calendar, was en- 
trusted only to a sub-committee of three of the Great 
Sanhedrim, the president being always a member. 
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the next in seniority. The place left 
vacant at the bottom of the third class, 
was filled by the selection of a fresh pro- 
bationer; so that the slow process of ad- 
vancement prevented any person of imma- 
ture years from attaining the rank of a 
judge in a provincial city. The tribunal 
was semicircular, that the judges might 
be able to observe each other, and the pro- 
bationers sat in front of them in three 
rows, parallel to the chord of the arc, the 
person who had been last selected occupy- 
ing a place by himself. The court had 
two secretaries, one to record convictions, 
and the other sentences of acquittal. There 
were in Jerusalem two secondary Sanhe- 
drims, one of which sat in a building in 
front of the gate Shushan, or eastern gate 
of the Mountain of the House, and the 
other in the court of the women, outside 
the gate Nicanor, or gate of the Court of 
Israel. 

The Sanhedrim of twenty-three exer- 
cised both civil and criminal jurisdiction, 
and possessed in certain cases the power 
of inflicting the capital penalty. They 
could pass sentence of death upon persons 
guilty of unnatural crimes, and upon the 
owner of the ox known to be vicious, which 
had gored a man or a woman to death 
(Ex. xxi. 29). None were eligible as judges 
in capital cases except priests, Levites, and 
those who were allowed to intermarry with 
the priesthood. 

The supreme court of the nation was 
the Great Sanhedrim, consisting of seven- 
ty-one members. The Talmud traces its 
origin to the council of Moses in the wil- 
derness, spoken of in Numb. xi, but the 
name being of foreign origin, seems to 
imply rather, that it was established during 
the Greek occupation of Palestine, imme- 
diately before the age of the Maccabees. 
It included both a lay and ecclesiastical 
element. The qualifications required for 
a judge of the Great Sanhedrim were nu- 
merous and varied. Besides an accurate 
knowledge of the law, he was to be ac- 
quainted with the different branches of 
information necessary for its elucidation. 
Medicine, astronomy, astrology, magic, 
sorcery, and the different phases of idol- 
atry had to be learned. The Jews having 
come into contact with other nations, it 
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became necessary for him to understand 
foreign languages, to avoid any necessity 
for interpreters. He was also to be free 
from bodily defects, advanced in years, but 
not too old, that he might not be tempted 
to undue severity, and the father of a fam- 
ily, that he might be tender and compas- 
sionate. He that had the highest reputa- 
tion for wisdom was elected president, 
under the title of masi or prince, being 
supposed to represent Moses, and next in 
rank, sitting on his right hand, was the 
vice-president, called father of the house 
of judgment. Vacancies were filled as in 
the secondary Sanhedrims, but none were 
eligible except persons qualified to pro- 
nounce sentence in capital cases, so that 
the court was essentially sacerdotal. Wher- 
ever in the New Testament, priests, elders, 
and scribes are mentioned, this is the tri- 
bunal which is intended. 

The Great Sanhedrim held its sittings 
in the chamber called in the Talmud 
Gazith, or the House of Hewn Stone, near 
the south-western corner of the temple 
wall, within the boundary of the tribe of 
Judah. It was built by Simon Ben She- 
tach when president, in the time of Hyr- 
canus Jannzus the Asmonean, and stood 
partly in the court, and partly in the chel 
or terrace. The meetings were held in the 
section of the building outside the wall, 
because, except the king, no persons were 
permitted to sit in the consecrated place. 
When Jesus was brought before the coun- 
cil, it had assembled in the house of the 
high priest, from which it would appear 
that it might meet in any other place than 
in Gazith. After holding its sittings there 
for a lengthened period, it removed else- 
where, forty years before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, because, according to the 
rabbis, having been deprived by the Ro- 
mans of much of its power, it was unable to 
cope with the lawlessness and crime which 
began to prevail. This was the first of the 
ten “flittings” which it is supposed to 
have made before its final suppression by 
the emperor Constantine. 

The Sanhedrim in Gazith was “ the 
foundation of the traditional law, and pillar 
of instruction ” (1 Tim. iii. 15), and as such, 
it determined all questions arising through- 
out the kingdom, as the ultimate court, 
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There lay an appeal from the tribunal of 
three to that of twenty-three in the same 
city, and from it to one of the lesser coun- 
cils in Jerusalem, and from it to the other, 
and from this last to the Great Sanhedrim, 
whose decision was final. Cases of lesser 
importance were left to the inferior courts. 
Its authority was unquestioned, because it 
was believed to be the tribunal divinely 
appointed for the trial and determination 
of all matters of greater moment. 

The jurisdiction of the court extended 
to all persons, and to certain social and 
political questions, which it alone was 
competent to decide. The king was at 
first under its control, but in consequence 
of the disturbance which arose when Jan- 
nzus was summoned before it, for causing 
the massacre of several thousand persons 
in the temple, the law was altered, and 
all control over him was abandoned. 
He could not lawfully begin a foreign war, 
unless it had been previously sanctioned 
by the supreme court of seventy-one, nor 
could the army be set in motion without its 
approval. A high priest might act .as a 
judge, and be himself arraigned before this 
‘tribunal. He might be a witness, and evi- 
dence might be given against him by oth- 
ers. If condemned, he might be sentenced 
to receive stripes, but afterwards the court 
was obliged to restore him to his dignity. 
A tribe which had lapsed to idolatry, and 
a false prophet, could be incriminated be- 
fore it. No addition could be made to the 
temple courts, nor could the area of Jeru- 
salem be enlarged, except with its sanction. 
The appointment of local magistrates and 
of the judges of the secondary courts in 
general required its approval, which seems 
to have been given through a sub-com- 
mittee of three. It could exclude cities 
from the civil and ecclesiastical privileges 
of the commonwealth, but not in more than 
two cases at once, and no town on the 
frontier could, for obvious reasons, be laid 
under this penalty. 

The court assembled after the morning 
sacrifice, and continued in session till the 
evening. Criminal causes could only be 
heard and decided by day. Where the 
life of the accused was involved, he might 
be acquitted at once, but he could not be 
condemned until the second day, and no 
sentence could be passed ona Friday, or 
on the eve of a festival. Trials for capital 
offences could not be carried on by night. 
In each of these three particulars the San- 
hedrim was guilty, when Jesus was ar- 
raigned before it, of a flagrant violation of 
its own rules. Whether the cause was 
civil or criminal, the judges were required 
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to make a thorough investigation into its 
merits. “Judgments in money open the 
case either for clearing or proving indebted, 
but judgments of souls open the case for 
clearing, and the case is not opened for 
condemning ;” so that in the latter case, 
the opposite of the modern usage was fol- 
lowed, the trial being begun by proving the 
innocence of a person accused of a crimi- 
nal offence, and not by producing evidence 
to obtain his conviction. This rule also 
was broken by the Sanhedrim at the trial 
of Jesus, when they “sought for witness 
to put him to death.” In civil causes a 
majority of one was required, but in crim- 
inal, the accused could only be condemned 
by a majority of two, while one was suffi- 
cient for an acquittal. In criminal cases, 
when any person had been tried and found 
to be innocent, he could not again be 
brought into peril for the same offence. 
Each judge was allowed to express his 
opinion in favor of the accused, but, even 
though unanimous, all were not allowed to 
pronounce openly a sentence of condem- 
nation. In trials where the penalty was 
death, the witnesses were cautioned in the 
most awful terms, and warned of the 
dreadful consequences which would ensue, 
if an innocent person should be condemned, 
after which they were subjected to a strict 
cross-examination. They were required 
to state the Sabbatic year in which the 
offence had been committed, the year, the 
month, the day of the month, the day, the 
hour, the place, and in cases of idolatry, 
the name of the idol, and the matter of 
the sacrifice. Each judge was allowed to 
cross-examine in respect to the most mi- 
nute particulars, and if two witnesses were 
found to contradict each other, the evidence 
of both was discredited. If the judges 
pronounced the accused not guilty, he was 
at once liberated, but if they doubted, a 
decision was not arrived at till the next 
day. During the intervening night they 
fasted, an@ discussed the question to- 
gether. Having assembled early in the 
morning, each judge gave his vote, the 
secretaries being in readiness to correct 
any error into which they might fall in re- 
spect to the evidence. In the lesser San- 
hedrims, no person could be condemned 
by less than thirteen votes, and in the 
greater by less than thirty-seven. If 
there was a majority of one only (as a vote 
for condemnation might be altered, but not 
the contrary), the discussion was continued 
till a member of the court changed his 
mind, and went over to the minority. 

At the trial of the blasphemer, when the 
case had been clearly proved, the judges 
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rose from their seats and, in token of their 
horror, rent their garments (Matt. xxvi. 
65) which were never repaired again. The 
man who gave his seed to Molech was not 
psalm guilty, till he had handed his 
child to the idol, and caused it to pass 
through the fire. When the Python spoke 
from the arm, it was considered a proof of 
the possession of a familiar spirit, while 
the words of a wizard were alone sufficient 
for his condemnation. A distinction was 
drawn between presumptuous and unin- 
tentional profanation of the Sabbath, the 
punishment of the former being cutting 
off, while the latter might be atoned for by 
a sin-offering. He that cursed his parents 
was not held to be guilty till he had cursed 
them by the name of God, but if he used 
a substituted name, the rabbis were not 
agreed as to the nature of his offence. 

he enticer to idolatry was dealt with in 
an exceptional way. Of all the offenders 
who were liable to the penalty of death, 
he was the only one who might be con- 
victed on the evidence of witnesses who 
had been placed in concealment to over- 
hear his words and entrap him. The sor- 
cerer who merely deluded the eyes, was 
not deemed to be guilty till it had been 
proved that he had committed an actual 
act of sorcery. The case of the stubborn 
and rebellious son was fenced round by so 
many qualifications and exceptions, that 
his conviction was next to impossible. 
He could not be punished, unless both his 
father and his mother were agreed in 
bringing him before the Sanhedrim, nei- 
ther, according to one rabbi, if his parents 
were not suitably matched, was he liable 
to the penalty. If either of them were 
broken-handed, or lame, or dumb, or blind, 
or deaf, he could not be placed on his trial, 
because, in such a case, the requirements 
of the laws could not be literally fulfilled 
(Deut. xxi. 19, ¥ : His parents were to 
bring him in the first instance before the 
tribunal of three, and, having warned him 
in their presence, to flog him. If after- 
wards he returned to his evil habits, they 
were to arraign him before the Sanhedrim 
of twenty-three, and if condemned, he was 
to be punished in presence of the three 
before whom he had been first accused. 
If he could escape before the trial was fin- 
ished, and remain away till the age of pu- 
berty, he was not liable to the penalty, but 
if he escaped after sentence was pro- 
nounced, even though he reached mature 
years, he was still amenable. The proce- 
dure in the case of a rebellious elder illus- 
trates the difficulty which even the Jew 
felt in bringing home a charge of heretical 





199 
——— If condemned by the Sanhe- 
drim of his own city, the sentence was 


not regarded as final until confirmed by 
the wre court at Jerusalem, after the 
cause had been heard in turn by each of 
the intermediate tribunals. Even though 
the accused were eventually condemned, 
he might return home, and continue to 
teach his opinions as before, without 
molestation, but as soon as he began to 
put them into practice, and to act upon 
them, he was seized and conveyed to Jeru- 
salem, where he was detained in custody 
till a holiday, and then put to death. Let- 
ters were afterwards despatched to various 
places, announcing his execution. The 
opinions of the Sadducees show the dif- 
ficulty of proving a charge of heresy, be- 
cause, while in the Talmud, they are 
frequently called heretics by their oppo- 
nents, there is no record of any of them 
ever having been punished. The disciple 
who practised the false teaching of the 
rebellious elder was not amenable to the 
law, because what was a serious offence 
in the one, was held to be insignificant in 
the other. 

The Sanhedrim could sentence a culprit 
to be executed by stoning, or burning, or 
beheading, or by strangling. Blasphe- 
mers, idolaters, those who sacrificed their 
children to Molech, persons with familiar 
spirits, wizards, those who profaned the 
Sabbath, the man who cursed his father 
or his mother, or who seduced a betrothed 
woman, or who enticed to idolatry, or who 
withdrew to it from the congregation, sor- 
cerers, and the stubborn and rebellious 
son, were stoned. The immoral daughter 
of a priest was to be burned. At first the 
culprit was surrounded with dry wood and 
literally burned alive, but afterwards a 
lighted faggot was first thrust down the 
throat of the person who was sentenced to 
death in this way. Murderers and the 
inhabitants of a city which had apostatised 
to idoltary were to be beheaded, the city 
itself, with everything it contained, was to 
be destroyed, but, although it might never 
be rebuilt, the site might be laid out in 
pleasure-grounds. The man who beat his 
father or his mother, or who kidnapped an 
Israelite, the elder who rebelled against 
the judges, the false prophet, and he who 
prophesied in the name of idolatry, and 
witnesses who were proved to have given 
perjured evidence against a priest’s daugh- 
ter and her paramour, were strangled. 
Even after the accused had been con- 
demned, further opportunities, while on the 
way to execution, were afforded, of produc- 
ing evidence which might tend to establish 
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his innocence, but if none were forthcom- 
ing, the sentence was carried into effect. 
There were two burial-places for con- 
demned malefactors, one for those who 
were stoned and burned, and the other for 
those who were beheaded and strangled. 
After the burial, the relatives of the de- 
ceased were required to come to the court 
which had condemned him, and to ask 
after the welfare of the judges and wit- 
nesses, to show that they entertained no 
malice in their hearts, and that they ad- 
mitted the justice of the sentence. They 
were to appear dejected, but no outward 
signs of mourning were permitted. 

Even before the Romans had deprived 
the Sanhedrim of the power of inflicting 
capital punishment, the penalty had virtu- 
ally fallen into abeyance. The rules of 
evidence had become so strict, and the 
distinctions laid down by the rabbis so 
subtle, that it was almost impossible to 
secure convictions. Public opinion had 
been changing in the direction of greater 
mercy, and some went so far as to advo- 
cate the abolition of the death penalty 
altogether. Ifthe Sanhedrim passed one 
capital sentence in seventy years, it was 
called the court of murderers. But in 
some cases the Jew was unmerciful, and a 
formal trial might be dispensed with be- 
fore inflicting summary jnstice. A thief 
who stole a vessel used in the temple, the 
paramour of an Aramzan and a necro- 
mancer, might be destroyed without any 
trial. Ifa priest ministered in a state of 
legal uncleanness, the younger members 
9 the sacerdotal order might drag him 
forth from the sacred precincts, and dash 
out his brains with pieces of wood. The 
stranger who ventured to officiate in the 
temple was to be strangled according to 
some, but according to others, he was to 
be left to the visitation of heaven. 

In cases where human law could not 
reach offenders, the Jew, while taking to 
himself every advantage, was ready to 
debar others from all hope in the “ world 
to come,” by which expression the times 
of the Messiah were meant. While all 
true Israelites would have a portion in it, 
there were some to whom the blessing was 
denied. ‘Those who denied that there was 
in the law any reference to the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, by whom the Sadducees 
were intended, or that the law was of divine 
origin, the Epicurean, — which seems to 
have been a term equally —_— to 
those who rejected the teaching of the 
rabbis, and to the Christians, —the man 
who studied forbidden books, or who mut- 
tered over a wound, or who meditated 
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upon the letters of the name Jehovah with 
a sinister intention, would all be excluded. 
Balaam, Doeg, Ahitophel, and Gehazi, 
Jeroboam and Manasseh, were left in the 
same state ofexclusion. Notwithstanding 
the statement of Scripture that the repent- 
ance of the wicked king was accepted, the 
Talmud asserts that God “brought him 
back to his kingdom, but not to life in the 
world to come.” The generations of the 
dispersion at the tower of Babel, and of 
the Deluge, the men of Sodom, the spies 
who brought the evil report, and the people 
who perished in the wilderness, were also 
to be shut out from Messianic privileges, 
as also the inhabitants of a city which had 
fallen into idolatry, besides being liable to 
utter destruction. 

The circumstances of the people after 
the return from the captivity, and the obli- 
gation of reading the law to keep up a 
knowledge of religion among those who 
lived too far from Jerusalem to attend the 
ordinar pg services, necessitated 
other places of meeting for religious pur- 
poses. At what time synagogues became 
general is uncertain, but the form of the 
word suggests that of the successors of 
Alexander the Great, and it is to this 
period that the notices in the Talmud must 
be regarded as referring. It nowhere 
gives a detailed account of the organization 
and ritual of the synagogue, because both 
are taken for granted as well known, so 
that what was sufficiently plain to contem- 
poraries, is in some cases involved in an 
obscurity which can only be partially re- 
moved by the help of later authorities. 

A synagogue might not be established 
except in a city where there were ten men 
of sufficient independence and leisure to 
form a congregation, and be always pres- 
ent at the stated times of prayer. A mod- 
ern Jewish authority asserts that they were 
paid for their attendance. The rabbinic 
method of proving that a congregation 
could not consist of less than ten is singu- 
lar. “Whence know we that a congrega- 
tion required ten? as it is said, How lon 
shall I bear with this evil congregation 
(Numb. xiv. 27), Joshua and Caleb were 
excepted.” There were twelve spies, but 
when the two righteous men were omitted, 
ten remained. If a smaller number were 

resent, there could be no reading of the 
aw or the prophets, and no benedictions 
could be pronounced. At funerals no ad- 
dresses could be delivered, and no bless- 
ings could be given at marriages. After- 
wards the members of this body became 
the officers of the synagogue, exercising 
both civil and ecclesiastical authority. 
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The qualifications of members were, not 
so much social position and leisure, as a 
faculty of application and profound ac- 
quaintance with the law, because “ those 
were accounted free who were engaged in 
the study of it, and whoever was so en- 
ed was exalted.” While the priest- 
ood as a body was occupied with the 
temple services, and in studying and 
teaching, men of other tribes arose from 
time to time, who became famous for their 
attainments, and who, along with them, 
filled the highest places in the synagogues 
and Sanhedrims. Humility of origin was 
no bar to advahcement, provided there 
were the necessary knowledge and qualifi- 
cations. 

Of the ten required to form a congrega- 
tion, three, in the opinion of Lightfoot, 
formed the lesser Sanhedrim, with limited 
authority. Subject to the approval of the 
supreme court at Jerusalem, they appointed 
elders as vacancies occwrred in the body, 
and exercised the power of inflicting stripes 
upon offenders (Matt. x. 17 and 2 Cor. xi. 
24), with other functions. Next to them 
was the minister of the congregation, who 
was called “the overseer” and “the 
angel of the church.” This was the elder 
who “labored in the word and doctrine,” 
regulating both the reading and expound- 
ing of Scripture. It was his duty to take 
the roll of the law from the ark and hand 
it to the reader, and when the reading was 
finished, to return it to its place. He 
called upon each person who was appointed 
by the ruler of the synagogue to ascend 
the pulpit and read, and stood beside him 
to see that he made no mistakes. He 
blew the trumpet on the eve of the Sab- 
bath, on the first day of the new year, when 
any person was excommunicated, and on 
fast days. In the larger synagogues he 
waved a banner, as a signal for the people 
to say “ Amen ” at the appointed places in 
the prayers. This custom was borrowed 
from the temple service at the daily sac- 
rifice. Whenever the high priest minis- 
tered, at the moment when he was bowing 
down to pour out the libation, the sagan, 
who was standing at the corner of the 
altar, waved the banners which he held in 
his hands, the cymbals were clanged, and 
the Levites intoned the chant, as signals to 
the people. The minister could not him- 
self read the lessons for the day, unless he 
were specially appointed like any other 
reader. The “ruler of the synagogue,” 
like Jairus and Crispus, both of whom 
from their names seem to have been Ro- 
man proselytes, appointed the persons who 
were to read, recite the shema, and repeat 
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the benedictions in front of the ark. 
Three of the ten were deacons, or almon- 
ers, who attended to the wants of the poor, 
two collecting the alms, and the third dis- 
tributing them. Having approved them- 
selves in this office, they might afterwards 
be promoted to a higher function. The 
ninth member was the interpreter, who 
stood beside the reader, and translated the 
Hebrew into the vernacular, so as to 
enable the congregation to understand. 
The practice dates from the return from 
the oo when the sacred language 
had ceased to be spoken. During the 
reading of the law, the interpreter ex- 
lained verse by verse, but the lesson 
rom the prophets might be rendered into 
Aramaic by three at a time. The Tal- 
mudical explanation of Neh. viii. 8 is: 
“ They read in the book of the law” (z.e. 
the reading) “ distinctly ” (ze. the interpret- 
ing), “and gave the sense ” (z.¢. the expla- 
nation), “and caused to understand the 
reading” (z.e. the Masoreth, or points and 
accents). It is supposed that the tenth 
member was an elder, who discoursed 
upon tradition in the interval of public 
worship. Every synagogue had two cham- 
bers, one called “the house of the book,” 
and the other “the house of doctrine.” 
In the former the Scriptures were read, 
and in the latter tradition was taught and 
expounded. Questions were proposed and 
answered, and disputations were carried 
on amid the approval or disapproval of 
the audience, who sat in front of the 
elder. 

None of these officers were permitted to 
act till after they had been duly appointed 
and ordained. In the first instance, a pub- 
lic teacher selected a disciple whom he 
deemed worthy to be his successor, but in 
the time of Hillel the power was vested 
in the Sanhedrim exclusively. Before his 
ordination a private person was simply 
called by the name of his father, as Ben 
Shammai, but after he had been publicly 
appointed, he was known by the title of his 
office, as Rabbi Joshua Ben Shammai. 
No title had been given to Ezra, or to any 
of the prophets, who were simply called by 
their names, without any prefix. The first 
to whom the distinctive title of rabbi was 
applied, was Judah the Holy, the redactor 
of the Mishna, and the first who was 
called rabban was Gamaliel, the president 
of the Sanhedrim, who transmitted the 
title to his successors. “ Rabbi is greater 
than rab, and rabban is greater than rabbi, 
and he is greater who is called by his own 
name, than he who is called rabban.” 
The candidate was ordained by the San 
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hedrim laying their hands upon his head, 
with the words, “ Rabbi, behold thou art 
ordained.” Particular persons were set 
apart for distinct duties, one to expound 
the law, either in its totality or in some of 
its parts, another to act as a judge, either in 
civil or criminal cases, and so on. In no 
case was any person recognized as a 
teacher or judge, till after he had received 
public authority. 

Synagogues were originally built in the 
fields, apart from other houses. In later 
times, the best sites in the cities and vil- 
lages were chosen. As there were no dis- 
senters, the number of them was sufficient- 
ly large to afford accommodation for the 
whole available population. The rabbis, 
with their usual exaggeration, said that in 
Jerusalem there were four hundred and 
eighty. They were built east and west, 
and, like Christian churches, were divided 
into two parts, the upper, called “the 
temple,” where the ark (containing the 
rolls of the law) was placed, and where the 
elders sat facing the people, and the lower, 
or body of the building, which was occu- 

ied by the congregation. In the middle, 
in a Clear space, stood the pulpit, where 
the law and the prophets were read, and 
from which discourses were delivered. 

Irrespective of holy days, they were 
open for public worship on the Sabbath, 
and on the second and fifth days of the 
week. The two latter were supposed to 
have been appointed by Ezra, who also 
ordered that on these days the Sanhe- 
drims in cities should hold their courts of 
justice. These were observed as fasts b 
strict Pharisees. When the Jews had left 
the synagogue at Antioch, the Gentiles 
entreated Paul and Barnabas, that on one 
of these days the same subject might be 
resumed (Acts xiii. 42— in the Sabbath 
between — Marg.), and before the next or- 
dinary seventh-day Sabbath. 

The duty of resorting to the synagogues 
was strictly enjoined upon every Jew. 
The prayers of the congregation, it was 
said, were always heard, for even though 
sinners were present, God did not reject 
the petitions then presented to him. Pri- 
vate prayer, which it was possible might 
not always be heard, was discouraged, if 
there were opportunities of assembling in 
the synagogues. He that failed to attend 
both morning or evening, or altogether 
neglected the claims of religion, was called 
“an evil neighbor” (Jer. xii. 14). Even 
lepers, who might not enter the temple, 
were not shut out, but precautions were 
taken against contact with them. This, 
however, referred only to synagogues in 





walled towns. No one - pass a syna- 
gogue during the time of prayer, unless 
carrying a burden, or unless there were 
several in the same place, because it might 
be supposed that if he were passing one 
he was going to another, or unless he were 
wearing the phylacteries, which would 
prove him not unmindful of the law. To 
encourage attendance on public worship, 
it is said in the Talmud: “The Holy 
Blessed One saith, whosoever employeth 
himself in the study of the law, and in the 
returning of mercy, and whosoever prays 
with the synagogue, I account concerning 
him, as if he redeemed me and my sons 
from the nations of the world.” 

The phylacteries were supposed to be 
the same as the “ frontlets” mentioned in 
Ex. xiii. 16. The passages (Deut. vi. 8 
and xi. 18) believed to enjoin the use of 
them, were interpreted figuratively before 
the captivity, and so always by the Kara- 
ites or Scripturists, but the rabbis insisted 
upon the literal meaning, and said that 
leathern phylacteries were to be worn on 
the forehead and left arm. The place for 
the frontlet was defined to be “ where the 
pulse of an infant’s brain is.” They might 
not be made round without incurring guilt, 
because the Pharisaic tradition received 
from Moses would be thereby broken. 
Carrying them on any other part of the 
forehead than the spot prescribed, or on 
the hand (2. v. 18) instead of the arm, as 
was done by the Sadducees, was deemed 
by the Pharisees evidence that the wearer 
was a heretic. The passages in the law 
which they contained were four: Ex. xiii. 
1-10 and 11-16; Deut. vi. 4-9 and xi. 13- 
21. They were worn during the day at the 
time of prayer, and during the reading of 
the shema (Deut. vi. 4, etc.), but not at 
night, or on the Sabbath or festivals, be- 
cause it was held that being themselves 
signs, no others were required. Passing 
through burying-places, wearing phylac- 
teries and carrying a book of the law was 
prohibited. They were believed to act 
like charms, and hence it became a relig- 
ious duty to recite them at home at night 
in order to drive away devils. The Al- 
mighty is represented in the Talmud as 
wearing them, and swearing “by his 
strong arm,” was expounded by the rabbis 
to mean swearing by the phylacteries. 

Lightfoot has fallen into a strange mis- 
take in confounding the phylactery sen- 


‘tences with the shema, which all were 


bound to recite daily, whether in the syna- 
gogue or not. ‘The Shema,” or “ Hear,” 
comprised three passages of Scripture — 
Deut. vi. 4-9, Deut. xi. 13-21, and Num- 
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bers xv. 37-4t— and derives its name 
from the Hebrew of the first word of the 
first of them — “ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord.” The yoke of the 
kingdom of heaven, as understood by the 
rabbis, meant reciting the shema, which 
contains an acknowledgment of the sov- 
ereignty of God. “Let a man,” said R, 
Joshua, “ wash his hands, put on his phy- 
lacteries, recite the shema, and pray; and 
this is the yoke of the kingdom of heaven 
complete.” Ata certain part of the ritual 
of the daily sacrifice in the temple the 
priests retired to the chamber Gazith to 
read the shema. .“ The captain of the 
watch said, ‘Give one blessinz,’ and the 
priests blessed and read the ten command- 
ment, ‘ Hear,’ etc., (Deut. vi. 4, 8), ‘and 
it shall come to pass’ (Deut. xi. 13, etc.), 
and ‘He spake’ (Numb. xv. 37, etc.). 
They then gave the three blessings to the 
people —‘ Truth and sureness,’ and ‘the 
service,’ and‘ the blessing of the priests,’ 
and on the Sabbath they added one bless- 
ing for the outgoing temple guard.” In 
this passage, the order of the sentences 
stated above is observed, while it also 
seems to prove that, along with them, the 
shema included the decalogue. The Je- 
rusalem Talmud said that it embraced 
the “ten words.” ‘Why do they read 
those sections every day?’ R. Levi said. 
‘ Because the ten words are contained in 
them.’” The public reading of the ten 
commandments was discontinued after the 
spread of the Christian religion, that “ her- 
etics ” might be deprived of the opportu- 
nity of cavilling, or saying, “ Those only 
were given to Moses on Mount Sinai, and 
not the rest of the law.” This refers to 
the Christians, who held that the moral 
law stood on a different footing from the 
Mosaic rites and ceremonies. 

In addition to the daily recitation of the 
shema in the temple by the priests, it was 
said also in the synagogues on the days of 
pean worship, and every day in private 

y devout Jews. The time in the morning 
when it might be repeated began when it 
was possible to distinguish between blue 
and white, and ended at the third hour, or 
nine o'clock, It began in the evening from 
the time that the priests entered the temple 
to eat the sin-offerings, and continued to 
the end of the first watch at ten o’clock. 
In the morning two blessings were said 
before and one after, and in the evening 
two before and two after, one being long 
and the other short. Workmen on the top 
of a tree, or on a wall repairing a house, 
were bound to recite it there, at the proper 
time, but they were not allowed to repeat 
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the prayer containing the eighteen bene- 
dictions. Bridegrooms, mourners, persons 
employed at funerals, women, slaves, and 
children, and men who were legally un- 
clean, were exempt from saying the 
shema. 

It was incumbent on all Jews who were 
not hindered by any legal impediment to 
say the eighteen benedictions either in 
private or in the synagogue. If they 
could not be all remembered, a summary 
of them was provided, which might be 
used instead. R. Akiba said, “If his 
prayer be fluent in his mouth, he says the 
eighteen, but, if not, let him say a sum- 
mary of them.” The Jew was warned 
against the error of supposing that prayer 
regarded merely as a duty to be dis- 
charged at set times was supplication, or 
that mere formalism would be accepted in 
the place of heartfelt service. R. Eliezer 
said, “If one make his prayer fixed (a 
stated ordinance), his prayer is not suppli- 
cation.” When the time for it had come, 
wherever he might be, he was bound to 
perform the religious exercise. If riding . 
on an ass, he was obliged to dismount, 
and if he could not do so, he was required 
to turn his face, and if this was impossible, 
it was his duty to turn his heart to the 
holy of holies. If sailing in a ship, or rid- 
ing in a carriage, or seated on a raft, the 
same obligation was incumbent upon him. 

If ten persons of full age were present, 
irrespective of females, public prayers 
were recited in the synagogues on the 
Sabbath, and on the other days of meet- 
ing, as well as on festivals. The minister 
called forth a member of the congregation, 
who passed up before the ark, in order to 
recite the eighteen benedictions. The 
practice on fast-days, when it was taken 
out and placed in the principal street of 
the city, as described in the Talmud, 
may be taken as illustrating the usage in 
the synagogues, and the qualifications re- 
quired in the person who was called upon 
to discharge this duty. In the first in- 
stance an elder addressed the people 
standing around, in language suited to the 
occasion, and “ when they stood in prayer, 
the pee before the ark an aged man, 
and full of experience, one who had chil- 
dren, and an unblemished house, that his 
heart might not be distracted in prayer, 
and he said before them twenty-four bless- 
ings, the usual eighteen for every day, and 
he added to them six more.” Each of the 
six is given in the Talmud at length, 
the last being followed by the concluding 
benediction: “He who answered David 
and Solomon his son in Jerusalem, he will 
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answer you and will hear the voice of your 
cry this day. Blessed be thou, Lord, who 
hast pity on the earth.” The person 
chosen to be the deputy of the congrega- 
tion, was required to be of good repute, 
and properly qualified. He was to be 
wise, not suspected of heresy, or of any 
leaning towards paganism or Christianity, 
and one whose reputation had been unblem- 
ished from his earliest years. No one 
might recite the benedictions or read the 
law, whose garments were torn, but this 
did not disqualify him from saying the 
shema, or acting as interpreter. The 
prayers were to be said from memory, and 
if the deputy made a mistake, another, 
who was not at liberty to refuse, was sum- 
moned from the congregation to take up 
the benediction in which the other had 
erred. Such an accident was regarded as 
a bad sign, both for the man himself, and, 
if he were the representative of a con- 
or in the temple service, for them 
also. 

Among the eighteen blessings recited 
in the synagogue, one called the “heretic 
benediction ” was inserted in the time of 
Rabban Gamaliel, when Christianity had 
begun to rise into notice. He was presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrim in Jabneh, after it 
had removed from Jerusalem, and not the 
tutor of St. Paul. It was prepared at his 
instance by Samuel the Little, and ulti- 
mately it stood twelfth in order. “Take 
away all hope from apostates from our 
faith, and let all heretics, however numer- 
ous, suddenly perish, and let the kingdom 
of pride be overthrown, and quickly 
crushed in our days. Blessed art thou, 
O Lord God, who dost overthrow the 
wicked and humble the proud.” This 
impious prayer was directed both against 
those of the Jews who became Christians, 
and against the Romans, who held the 
nation in subjection. 

The recitation of the shema followed 
the prayers, and after it came the reading 
of the be and the prophets on every Sab- 
bath day, but on some other occasions the 
latter were omitted. The prophets were 
also read on holy days, on fasts, and on 
the ninth of the month Ab, which was 
kept as a strict fast, because it was be- 
lieved that on that day the Jews were told 
that they could not be permitted to enter 
the promised land. It was also observed 
as a season of humiliation, because on it 
the temple was twice destroyed, and Jeru- 


‘salem was razed to the ground. On the 


Sabbath there were seven readers, on the 
Day of Atonement six, on holy days five, 
on the new moons and on the seven days 





of the three great festivals four, and on 
the second and fifth days of the week 
three, no smaller number being allowed. 
Of the seven, the first called forth by the 
minister was a priest, the second a Levite, 
and the remaining five ordinary members 
of the congregation. Every Jew was 
liable to be called on, except women, 
slaves, the blind, idiots, those whose 
clothes were torn, and minors, but some 
rabbis thought that those who were under 
age might be allowed to read, if the les- 
sons appointed were not taken from the 
book of Esther. The reader was required 
to stand, this attitude being enjoined out 
of respect for the law itself, and because 
God had said to Moses, “ Stand thou here 
with me.” The minister stood beside him 
to see that no mistake was made, and close 
at hand was the interpreter, who explained 
the meaning in the vernacular to the con- 
gregation. The latter might enlarge on 
the passage by way of illustration, as is 
clear from the amplification so common in 
the Targums. The same rules were fol- 
lowed as to the lesson from the prophets. 
The reader seems to have been permitted 
to select some other passage than that ap- 
pointed for the day, if any conclusion can 
be drawn from the conduct of Jesus in the 
synagogue at Nazareth. When the read- 
ing of the prophets had been completed, 
and the benedictions, with the additional 
prayers, had been recited, the congrega- 
tion retired. On particular occasions, as 
is evident from the Acts of the Apostles, 
and from other places in the New Testa- 
ment, a discourse might be delivered be- 
fore the people separated. 

In the treatise on the roll, there are 
instructions as to the way in which certain 
portions of Scripture were to be dealt 
with. The history of Reuben was to be 
read, but not explained, and that of Tha- 
mar was to be both read and explained. 
The first history of the golden calf was to 
be both read and interpreted, but the sec- 
ond was to bereadonly. The benediction 
of the high priest, and the history of David, 
and Ammon his son, were neither read 
nor explained. The history of the chariot 
in Ezekiel was not to be read, nor, accord- 
ing to another authority, the sixteenth 
chapter. The book of Esther was ap- 
pointed to be read on the feast of Purim, 
which fell on the fourteenth and fifteenth 
of the month Adar, and special lessons 
from the law on the feasts of weeks, on the 
first day of the new year, at the new moon, 
and on other occasions. It was the privi- 
lege of the person appointed to read the 
lesson from the prophets, to recite the 
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concluding benediction before the ark, and 
to be one of those who raised their hands 
to bless the congregation, but if a minor, 
his father or his guardian was to act in his 
place. 

During public worship, when the deputy 
of the congregation came to the seven- 
teenth benediction, all the priests who were 
present ascended the pulpit, and stood 
with their faces toward the ark, and their 
hands closed. As soon as it was finished, 
they turned to the congregation, and rais- 
ing their hands outstretched in a mystical 
way, they repeated after him, word for 
word, the priestly blessing, all the people, 
except the deputy, saying amen at the end 
of each clause. If the hands of a priest 
were deformed, or stained with yellow or 
vermilion, he was not permitted to lift 
them up. The manner of performing this 
function is described in the Talmud: 
“ At the daily sacrifice they blessed the 
people once. In the city (in the syna- 

ogues) they said the service in three 
ered but in the sanctuary they said it 
in one blessing. In the sanctuary they 
pronounced the name (Jehovah), as it is 
written, but in the city they pronounced it 
by its substitute (Adonai). In the city, 
the priests raised their hands in blessing 
opposite their shoulders, but in the sanc- 
tuary they raised them above their heads, 
excepting the high priest, who could not 
lift his hands above the golden plate.” In 
the synagogues priests were not allowed to 
pronounce the blessing at the afternoon 
service, lest, after having dined, they might 
not be in a fit state to discharge this sol- 
emn function. If no priest were present, 
the deputy, when he came to the eigh- 
teenth benediction, having first prayed that 
God would bless the congregation, as it 
was written in the law, repeated the form, 
but not in the authoritative manner of the 
priests, the superiority of the sacerdotal 
order in ene a this function being 
strictly observed. If the deputy were a 
priest, and no other minister of his order 
were present, it was deemed to be inexpe- 
dient that he should perform both duties, 
except in exceptional cases. 

The synagogue was the place where 
beating was inflicted as the punishment of 
offenders who had been condemned by 
the court which held its sittings there. 
Whether the Sanhedrim of three, which 
had the power of inflicting stripes, was a 
section of the governing body, as main- 
tained by Lightfoot, is a matter of doubt. 
He thinks that they were a permanent 
court, always present on the days appoint- 
ed for public worship, for the trial of cases 





of lesser importance. It is, on the other 
hand, the opinion of Vitringa, that they 
were members of the secondary Sanhe- 
drims, who met in the synagogues after 
morning service, for the correction of any 
persons who might be brought before 
them. If found guilty punishment was at 
once inflicted before the court, as is clear 
from Acts v. 40. From the prediction 
that “wise men and scribes” should be 
beaten in the synagogues, and from St. 
Paul’s statement, “ Of the Jews five times 
received I forty stripes save one,” the only 
possible inference is, that the first teachers 
of Christianity, after being allowed to ad- 
dress the congregation, were immediately 
tried for broaching a distasteful subject, 
and then flogged in its presence, though 
the New Testament has no notice of such 
a punishment having been inflicted. 
Although all Jews united in external 
observances, they were divided into sects 
differing on many important questions. 
Josephus speaks of the Sadducees, Phari- 
sees, and Essenes as existing in his day, 
but of the last the Talmud makes no 
mention. But it mentions the scribes, 
who are so often spoken of in the New 
Testament. There is a modern opinion 
that the Sadducees existed as a sect from 
a much more remote period than is gen- 
erally supposed. Geiger held that they 
were a sacerdotal conservative party, 
which derived its name from Zadok, who 
anointed King Solomon. Ata later period, 
Ezekiel (ch. xliv. 10-15) speaks of two 
classes of Levites, of which one was not to 
be permitted to minister in the sanctuary 
as a punishment for its apostasy. The 
other, the priests, the Levites, the sons of 
Zadok, having continued faithful when the 
people went astray, were to be retained 
in the exercise of their functions in the 
temple. In the synoptical Gospels, the 
Sadducees appear in alliance with the 
Pharisees, notwithstanding the bitter en- 
mity between them, but in the fourth they 
are not mentioned, the combination being 
“chief priests and Pharisees” (John vii. 
32, 43; xi. 47, 57). In the Acts (ch. v. 17) 
we read, “the high priest arose, and all 
that were with him, being of the sect of 
the Sadducees.” From these passages it 
is plain that Zadok was a priest in the age 
of Solomon, that his descendants were 
priests at the time of the captivity and 
afterwards, and that they were a sacerdotal 
party at the Christian era, but there is 
difficulty in identifying them with the Sad- 
ducees, since no place in the literature of 
the Jews subsequent to the exile, speaks 
of them as belonging to the sect, or as 
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having given their name to it. Had the 
designation been in common use from 
early times, it is scarcely credible that 
there should not have been some traces of 
it in Jewish records. 

That the germs of Sadduceeism existed 
long before the time of Antigonus of Soco, 
has been inferred from Mal. iii. 14, in con- 
nection with Ezek. xxxvii. It has been 
supposed that in the times of the prophets 
there were some who denied a resurrection. 
Reading Ezekiel’s description of the valley 
of dry bones, Jews of sceptical tendencies 
may have given to ita literal interpretation, 
and when the prophecy, so understood, 
never came to pass, they may have arrived 
at the conclusion that the dead would never 
come again to life. If so, there was a sort 
of preparation for the more pronounced 
opinions which the sect afterwards ad- 
vanced. Simon the Just, one of the last 
of the men of the Great Synagogue, was 
succeeded by Antigonus, who seems, from 
his name, to have been a Greek proselyte. 
The saying attributed to him in the treatise 
on the fathers was, “ Be not as servants 
who serve their master for the sake of 
receiving a reward, but be like servants 
who serve their master without the view 
of receiving a reward, and let the fear of 
heaven be upon you;” a maxim simply 
inculcating disinterestedness, and with no 
allusion whatever to the existence of a 
future state, or the contrary. Several gen- 
erations of his disciples had passed away, 
before the true meaning of his words was 
misapprehended. At length the question 
was asked, What did the fathers mean, 
when they said that a laborer might work 
all the day and not receive his reward in 
the evening? If they had believed in the 
world to come, and in a resurrection of 
the dead, they would not have so spoken. 
The-denial of both was soon formulated 
by the heresiarchs, Sadok and Baithos, 
whose followers were called respectively 
Sadducees and Baithuseans. Their opin- 
ions being at variance with fundamental 
tenets of the Jewish religion, they were 
compelled to remove to the Samaritan 
temple at Gerizim. The sect afterwards 
flourished in Egypt, where they were called 
Karaites, because they rejected tradition, 
and acknowledged Scripture only. Of the 
writings of the Sadducees none have sur- 
vived, but it has been conjectured that the 
apocryphal book Ecclesiasticus contains 
their theological and sacerdotal principles. 
In the Ghemara, in the treatise on the 
Sanhedrim, the books of the Sadducees 
and the work of the son of Sirach are clas- 
sified together, and prohibited. 
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Whether they received all the canonical 
scriptures of the Old Testament has long 
been a question. In the controversy in 
the New Testament about the resurrection, 
Christ quoted against them a passage from 
the Pentateuch, from whence it has been 
inferred that they rejected the rest of the 
Bible. The truth seems to have been that 
they acknowledged the five books of Moses 
as of higher authority than the others, in 
common with most of the Jews, while not 
denying the canonicity of the latter, al- 
though in their opinion they occupied an 
inferior place. The Pharisees pronounced 
them heretics, and doubted whether they 
would not be excluded from the blessings 
of the world tocome. Theirinfluence was 
limited to the wealthy and upper classes, 
and over the bulk of the nation their opin- 
ions never had any hold. When Jerusalem 
was destroyed, their power as a sacerdotal 
oligarchy came to an end, and thencefor- 
ward the name was descriptive of a person 
who failed to come up to the Pharisaic 
standard of orthodoxy. 

The controversies stirred up by their 
negative opinions are frequently referred 
to in the Talmud. In the treatise on 
blessings, it is said, that at the conclusion 
of all the blessings in the sanctuary, it was 
usual to say “from eternity,” but when the 
Epicureans arose, which must be taken in 
this passage as another name for the 
Sadducees, affirming that there was no 
world but the present, that the usage was 
changed, and men were directed to say, 
“from eternity to eternity.” Upon this 
the gloss is, “ is the first temple they said, 
‘Blessed be the Lord God of Israel for- 
ever;’ but when the heretics broke in and 
said, there is no age but this, Ezra and his 
consistory appointed that it should be said, 
‘forever and ever,’ or ‘from age to age,’ 
to imply that there is a double world, to 
root out the opinion of those who denied 
the resurrection of the dead.” Eliezer’s 
maxim was, “ Be diligent to study the law, 
that thou mayest know how to confute the 
Epicurean,” where the term means a Sad- 
ducee or Jewish heretic, whose opinions 
were to be confuted from that portion of 
Scripture to which he attached most im- 
portance. One argument used to prove 
a resurrection was deserving of notice. 
That which was not, came into being, and 
shall not that much more which has been 
already? meaning, that God who had 
created the body, which had no previous 
existence, could raise up what had already 
lived. Out of these controversies arose 
terms which sti!l continue in use. The 
world to come, paradise, Abraham’s bosom, 
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and other expressions, which either imply 

or assert a resurrection, began to be em- 
loyed, and have ever since served to 
rmulate great truths. 

The Sadducees, while rejecting tradition, 
adopted usages which the Pharisees said 
were founded upon it. Like them the 
wore phylacteries, but in a fashion whic 
their opponents pronounced to be evidence 
of their heretical opinions. Even in the 
temple service, some of the priests minis- 
tered “after the way of the Sadducees,” 
and in a manner inconsistent with the 
usual practice. The treatise on the day 
of atonement relates the precautions of 
the Pharisees to prevent the high priest 
from falling into Sadducean error. “The 
elders of the Great Sanhedrim delivered 
him to the elders of the priesthood, who 
brought him to the upper chamber of the 
house Abtinas, and they administered to 
him the oath, and they left him and de- 
foes, and they said to him, ‘My Lord 

igh Priest, we are ambassadors of the 
Great Sanhedrim: we adjure thee by Him 
whose name dwells in this house, that thou 
wilt not change aught of all which we have 
said to thee.’ He went apart and wept. 
They went apart and wept.” The oath 
was intended to bind him to burn the in- 
cense within the vail (Lev. xvi. 12, 13), in 
Opposition to the view of the Sadducees, 
that it should be put upon the coals in the 
censer without, and carried smoking into 
the most holy place. The weeping of the 
elders arose from the thought that such an 
oath should be necessary. At the end of 
the treatise on the feast-offering, it is said 
that all the vessels in the sanctuary re- 
quired baptism, except the golden and 
brazen altars, which were “as earth.” 
This was a tradition of the Pharisees, who, 
when they were baptizing the candlestick, 
brought upon themselves the ridicule of 
their opponents, who mocked them as if 
they were baptizing the sun. The Saddu- 
cees agreed with their adversaries only as 
to ceremonies, their practice resting upon 
the letter of the law, explained so as to 
meet their own views, but often doing 
violence to the plain meaning of the text. 
In these cases the Pharisees relied upon 
tradition, without pretending to derive any 
authority from Scripture. 

Of the Jewish sects the Pharisees were 
the most powerful and important. Prin- 
a had been long at work in the nation 
which ultimately assumed form and shape 
in their distinguishing peculiarities. In 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah every 
possible precaution was taken to dissociate 
the Jews from the Samaritans, Moabites, 





and other nations, to prevent contamina- 
tion from their evil customs. From the 
same motive, some Israelites, pretending 
to superior holiness, endeavored, as far 
as possible, to separate themselves from 
others, as if they were profane, and unfit 
for indiscriminate fellowship. Hence 
arose, in the course of time, the Pharisees 
or Separatists, who, in respect to certain 
observances, stood aloof from their fellow- 
men, They did not withdraw from asso- 
ciation with others at public worship in 
the synagogues, nor did they hold aloof 
from the Sanhedrims, where hey occupied 
seats along with the Sadducees, nor did 
they shun ordinary society, because they 
frequented the houses of their neighbors, 
and were desirous of making proselytes. 
Their exclusiveness consisted in other 
particulars. 

Aiming at greater sanctity, they sought 
to influence their countrymen by mee 
a rule of conduct higher than tnat lai 
down in the law. The Mishna is mainly 
a collection of Pharisaic traditions, regu- 
lating almost every act of civil and eccle- 
siastical life, whereby the burden of minute 
precepts became so heavy, that compliance 
with them was impossible. The written 
and the oral law were held to have been 
both of divine origin, but, in the course of 
time, the latter came to have the greater 
weight attached to it. “ Moses received 
the oral law from Sina, and delivered it to 
Joshua, and Joshua delivered it to the el- 
ders, and the elders to the prophets, and 
the prophets to the men of the great syn- 
agogue.” “We have two laws,” said 
Shammai to a proselyte: “the written and 
the oral.” That which was given by word 
of mouth was held to be the more pre- 
cious, because it was said, “ After the tenor 
of these words, I have made a covenant 
with thee and with Israel” (Ex. xxxiv. 
27). ‘The written law is narrow, but the 
traditional is longer than the earth, and 
broader than the sea.” The traditions 
were of twoclasses. The former, includ- 
ing the unwritten law, was supposed to 
have been given to Moses at Sinai, and to 
have been transmitted by him to succeed- 
ing generations. The latter were the 
glosses, commentaries, and expositions of 
it which had accumulated from time te 
time, but these were deemed by some to 
be of inferior importance. In other words, 
the Mishna, with the Ghemara, is the em- 
bodiment of the oral law. Other rabbis 
said that the Bible was like water, the 
Mishna like wine, and the Ghemara like 
spiced wine. 

Tradition being thus elevated, the Phar- 
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isees easily found authority for drawing a 
broad line of distinction between them- 
selves and others. They supposed that 
such separation tended to preserve the 
body from evil works, that the holiness of 
the body contributed to ward off evil affec- 
tions from the soul, and that the sanctity 
of the soul produced likeness to God. 
Adopting a more austere discipline, to keep 
up the appearance of righteousness, they 
adopted corresponding observances. Fre- 
quent fastings, long prayers, ablutions, 
wearing of extravagant phylacteries and 
fringes, and scrupulous punctiliousness 
about the payment of tithes, while out- 
ward proofs of religiousness, failed to pre- 
vent the hypocrisy of the sect from being 
discerned and commented upon, or to hin- 
der it from being subdivided into separate 
parties. The Talmud speaks of seven 
classes of Pharisees. There were those 
who served God from selfishness, those 
who said, Just wait awhile for me, I have 
one more good work to perform, those who 
knocked their heads against walls to avoid 
the sight of women, those who wrapped 
their hands in their garments to avoid 
touching others lest they might be defiled, 
those who asked to behold some duty 
which they might perform, meaning that 
they had neglected none, and those who 
were Pharisees because they professed 
religion from motives of terror. The last 
class, and the only one deserving of ap- 
robation, were those who served God 
rom love. All alike hated and denounced 
the Sadducees. Notwithstanding their 
vices and hypocrisy, their influence with 
the people was great. Unlike their rivals, 
they could count upon the support of pub- 
lic opinion. Although despising other 
men, and refusing to eat with them, which 
was the very essence of Pharisaism, they 
managed their conduct in such a way as 
not to forfeit their respect, or raise up ene- 
mies. “Treading on the garments of an 
ordinary man defiled the Pharisees,” but 
the exclusiveness which this implied did 
not alienate the good-will of the multitude. 
They recited their prayers with the same 
end in view, and a considerable portion of 
every day was devoted to religious exer- 
cises. “The pious of ancient days used 
to pause an hour before they began to 
pray, that they might direct their hearts to 
God,” and one hour after, so that if one 
were spent in prayer three times a day, 
they ostensibly consumed nine in devotion 
and meditation. The Pharisees said that 
long prayers made a long life. 

The schools of Shammai and Hillel 
were both composed of Pharisees, but the 
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former was the straiter. Their controver- 
sies mostly turned on trifling and absurd 
questions, which occupy a considerable 
portion of the Talmud. Shammai was 
self-asserting, and mostly began the con- 
troversy, but he was not as ready as Hillel 
to give every man a patient hearing. Pre- 
sumption and impatience became the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of his followers. 
By a sort of legal fiction the decisions of 
both schools were supposed to be of equal 
authority. For three years a dispute had 
been carried on as to whether it were bet- 
ter for a man to have been created or not, 
the school of Shammai affirming the for- 
mer position, and that of Hillel, the latter. 
At length it was decided that it would 
have been better for him if he had not 
been born, but that having come into the 
world, he should look well to his doings. 
The treatise on blessings discusses con- 
duct at meals, whether the blessing of the 
day, or the wine, should be first pro- 
nounced, whether water should be first 
poured on the hands, and the goblet be 
then mixed, or vice vers4, whether a guest 
should wipe his hands on the napkin, and 
then lay it on the table or on the cushion, 
whether the order of one blessing should 
be, “ the light, the food, the spices, and the 
distinction of the day,” or “ the light, the 
spices, the food, and the distinction of 
the day,” and whether the form of an- 
other should be, “who created the light 
of fire,” or “creator of the lights of fire.” 
The treatise on the Sabbath narrates a 
controversy as to what constituted work, 
which also illustrates the puerility of the 
Pharisaic and rabbinic mind; and yet, 
for all their puerility, these disputes were 
looked upon with awe by ordinary persons, 
because they were believed to be car- 
ried on with a view to the glory of God. 
“Every dispute that is carried on for 
God’s sake will in the end be established. 
What may be considered a dispute for 
God’s sake? Such as the disputes of 
Hillel and Shammai.” 

The Pharisees separated themselves 
from everything unclean, or likely to pro- 
duce defilement. They not only held aloof 
from other men, and refused to eat or 
drink with them, but they also took strict 
precautions against taking unclean food, 
and against sitting down to meals when in 
a state of impurity. This was the great 
mystery of the sect, and when carried out 
properly, was one of the most important 
means of obtaining the favor of heaven. 
“Whosoever has his seat in the land of 
Israel, and eateth his common food in 
cleanness, and speaks the holy language, 
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and recites his phylacteries morning and 
evening, let him be confident that he shall 
obtain the life of the world to come.” 
Between meats prohibited and unclean, a 
distinction was drawn. The former, such 
as fat, blood, and animals forbidden in the 
law, might not be eaten at all, but the lat- 
ter, although they might be lawfully eaten, 
were rendered unclean by some particular 
cause. They were lawful to be eaten be- 


* cause they were permitted by the law of 


God, but they were unlawful, because for- 
bidden by the precepts of the Pharisees. 
Clean food was rendered unclean by de- 
filed hands, and the hands were defiled by 
unclean meats. Thus it became a matter 
of special obligation with the Pharisees to 
see that, as far as possible, the meat to be 
eaten was free from impurity, and as they 
could not be always certain of this, to take 
precautions that it should not be rendered 
unclean by their hands. Hence arose the 
washing of them, both when they knew 
and when they did not know that they were 
unclean. The ceremonial washing of 
hands was attributed to a tradition of the 
scribes, and was considered of so much 
importance, that an audacious rabbi who 
made light of it, was excommunicated by 
the Sanhedrim in the interests of. the 
Pharisees, and after his death, a great 
stone was laid upon his body. The whole 
subject of this mystery is discussed in de- 
tail in the Talmudic treatise ““ On Hands,” 
the reading of which Lightfoot with some 
truth pronounced to be both “ toilsome and 
nauseous,” and in that entitled, “ The 
Feast-Offering,” both containing precepts 
and distinctions wholly impossible to be 
observed in the practice of ordinary life. 
The scribes were originally a literary 
class, whose business was to transcribe the 
sacred text according to rules which are 
preserved in the Ghemara. They are 
called in the treatise on the fathers men 
of the great synagogue, who flourished 
from the return from the captivity, till the 
Grzco-Syrian persecutions, about B.C. 220, 
but were afterwards known as “the 
scribes.” Their maxim was, “ Be delib- 
erate in judgment, raise up many disciples, 
and make a fence for the law.” This they 
did by laying down rules intended to pro- 
mote its better observance, not, however, 
always consistent with each other. They 
counted the words and letters of the He- 
brew text to preserve it from interpolation. 
They wrote out the phylactery sentences, 
the mezuza or passages of Scripture at- 
tached to doorposts, bills of contract and 
divorce, and other documents, and by de- 
grees they came to be recognized as legal 
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practitioners. Hence in the New Testa- 
ment they are called lawyers and doctors 
of the ie, Lightfoot, but apparently 
without sufficient authority, says that the 
scribes, as such, were those who occupied 
themselves mainly with the Mikra or 
written law. Th2 lawyers were students 
of the Mishna, who acted as assessors to 
the Sanhedrim, but without the right of 
voting. The doctors of the law were ex- 
pounders of the Ghemara, and occasion- 
ally members of the judicial body. As 
public teachers, the scribes explained 
Scripture according to the traditions, of 
which they professed themselves to be the 
guardians, teaching the youth in the 
schools, and preaching in the synagogues. 
They occupied seats in the Sanhedrims, 
and in their judicial capacity they applied 
the oral law to the cases which came _ be- 
fore them. 

Their authority was great, and to their 
opinions much weight was attached. It 
was their interest to maintain the authority 
of tradition, because their existence as a 
distinct class depended largely upon it. 
Yet, as expounded by them, tradition came 
to be viewed as superior even to Scripture 
itself. “The words of the scribes are 
akin to the words of the law, and more be- 
loved than the words of the law, for (Cant. 
i. 2) ‘thy love is better than mine,’ that is, 
of the law.” “The words of the scribes 
are lovely, above the words of the law, for 
the words of the law are weighty and 
light, but the words of the scribes are all 
weighty.” “The burden in the words of 
the scribes is greater than the burden in 
the words of the law. He who said, 
There are no phylacteries, so as to trans- 
gress the words of the law, he is free; he 
who said, There are five frontlets, so as to 
add to the words of the scribes, he is 
guilty.” Precautions were also taken by 
them to secure their individual importance. 
If two men were eating together, each, if 
both were scribes, was bound to return 
thanks for himself, but if one were an 
ignorant person, the thanksgiving of the 
other was to be deemed sufficient for both. 
The scribes taught also, that a wise man 
was to be respected above men of every 
other class, and even more than a king. 
Not content with theory, they sought by 
an outward show of religion to attract to 
themselves public applause, joining with 
the Pharisees in long and ostentatious 
prayers. While both devoured widows’ 
houses for their own aggrandisement, they 
brought alike upon themselves the denun- 
ciations of Jesus for their hypocrisy and 
avarice (Matt. xxiii.). They sought to 
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make proselytes, with a further view to 
their personal advantage, and not from 
disinterested motives, but with the Jews 
proselytes were held in little esteem, and 
not even the influence of the scribes could 
remove the prejudice against them. The 
rabbis taught that they hindered the com- 
ing of the Messiah, and that they were as 
a scab in Israel, because they were igno- 
rant of the law, because they were sup- 
posed to be revengeful, and fecemne they 
tempted the Jews to imitate their customs. 

Many questions which have occupied 
the attention of thinking minds in all ages 
are discussed in the Talmud, and strange 
opinions concerning them are frequently 
given. It was a notion of the rabbis that 
before the world was actually created, 
there existed in the divine mind seven 
conceptions or archetypal ideas, which 
afterwards became outward realities. The 
law, Gehenna, the garden of Eden, the 
throne of glory, the sanctuary, repentance, 
and the name of the Messiah, were pre- 
existent before creation. It was the first 
which counselled God to make the world, 
and which also became in his hands the 
instrument by which the work was carried 
into effect, as well as the plaa according to 
which it was developed, this being the 
Talmudic method of setting forward the 
idea of design in the works of nature. 
One proof of the high privilege of Israel 
was, that afterwards was entrusted to its 
keeping the instrument so employed by 
God. The doctrine of progressive crea- 
tions, ending in the present order of things, 
is laid down in the rabbinic writings. 
“ And God saw all that he had made, and 
behold it was very good. Rabbi Tan- 
chuma said, ‘ The world was created in its 
season.’ The world was not fitted to be 
created before that. Said Rabbi Abuhu: 
‘Hence it appears that the Holy One, 
blessed is he, was creating worlds and de- 
stroying them, till he created these. He 
said, These are satisfactory to me, these 
are not satisfactory to me.’” 

The schools of Shammai and Hillel dis- 
puted whether the heavens or the earth 
were created first. The former maintained 
that the heavens were the prior creation, 
because it is said, “ In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth.” The 
latter affirmed the opposite view, because 
it is said, “ In the day that the Lord made 
the earth and the heavens.” The sages 
held that both were created at the same 
time, for it is said, “ Mine hand also hath 
laid the foundation of the earth, and my 
right hand hath spanned the heavens; 
when I call upon them they stand up to- 
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gether” (Isa. xlviii. 13). This was taken 
to mean that the left hand of God created 
the earth, and that the right hand at the 
same time created the heavens. The view 
of the school of Hillel seems to correspond 
with the statement of St. Paul (1. Cor. xv. 
46), “that was not first which is spiritual, 
but that which is natural, and afterward 
that which is spiritual.” Matter was re- 
garded as essentially evil, and its creation, 
according to rabbinic symbolism, was fitly 
attributed to the left hand of God. The 
world was created by ten sayings. The 
grandeur of creation was supposed to be 
more vividly described by being repre- 
sented as the result of repeated acts of 
power, than of a single fiat of omnipotence. 
God labored so much in creating the world 
by ten expressions, that he might enhance 
the guilt of sinners who mar it by their 
sins, and the merit of the righteous who 
preserve it. The rabbis reckoned that 
the expression “God said ” is used nine 
times in the first chapter of Genesis, and 
the tenth was supposed to be implied in 
the words employed in the first verse, be- 
cause it was affirmed elsewhere, that “ by 
the word of the Lord were the heavens 
created, and all the host of them by the 
breath of his mouth.” Other ways of rep- 
resenting the process of creation are found 
in the rabbinic writings. In one place it 
is the law, in another it is the ideal Israel, 
and in another it is the merit of Moses 
which is represented as the creative agent. 
Every time that God spake an angel was 
created. In the beginning the true light 
was brought into existence, but it was 
afterwards taken from the generations 
which were unworthy of it, because “ from 
the wicked their light is withdrawn ” (Job 
xxxviii. 15), and was reserved for the 
righteous in the future, when “ the light of 
the moon shall be as the light of the sun, 
and the light of the sun shali be sevenfold 
as the light of the seven days” (Isa. xxx. 
26) of creation were. By means of it the 
first Adam saw from one end of the world 
to the other. The terrestrial man was 
created as the correlative of an archetypal 
and celestial being in heaven, and was 
made literally inthe image of God. There 
is also an upper family, to which the lower 
corresponds, and whatever be the condi- 
tion or action of the one must have its 
counterpart in the other. The first Adam 
was co-extensive with the world, being 
made from dust gathered from all parts 
of the earth. He was created with two 
faces, because it is said, “ Thou hast fash- 
ioned me behind and before.” He ex- 
tended from the earth to the firmament, 
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because it is said that he was created 
upon or above the earth, but he was after- 
wards compressed by the hand of God, for 
it is again said, “ Thou didst form me and 
didst Tay thine hand upon me.” In the 
tenth hour after he was created he sinned, 
and in the twelfth he was driven out of 
paradise. 

On the evening of the sixth day in the 
twilight, ten remarkable things were 
created, the mouth of the earth, the mouth 
of the well, the mouth of the ass, the rain- 
bow, the manna, the rod of Moses, the 
shameer, that is, the worm which helped 
Solomon to build the temple, the letters, 
writing, and the tables of stone. To these 
some rabbis added the demons, the grave 
of Moses, the ram of Abraham, and the 
tongs, with the model of them. Miracles 
were preordained, and being primevally 
existent, at whatever time they were 
wrought, nature was not disturbed by 
them. Equally wonderful was the art of 
writing, the invention of which was thought 
to be nothing short of miraculous. The 
demons are invisible to the human eye, be- 
cause God had created their souls, and 
was about to create their bodies, when the 
Sabbath set in, and he was prevented. If 
they could be seen, no creature could 
exist because of them, for every man 
has a thousand at his left hand, and ten 
thousand at his right. They assisted 
Solomon in finding the shameer, and co- 
operated with him in building the temple. 
“The model of tongs” was a rabbinic 
effort to arrive at the last of a chain of 
secondary causes. Speculation, failing to 
reach the. ultimate, must rest upon the 
doctrine that God is the creator. In the 
Ghemara on the feast-offering, it is said, 
“On what stands the earth? On the pil- 
lars (Job ix. 6), and the pillars on the wat- 
ers (Ps. cxxxvi. 6), and the waters upon the 
mountains (Ps. civ. 6), and the mountains 
upon the wind (Amos iv. 13), and the 
wind upon the storm (Ps. cxlviii. 8), and the 
storm depends on the arm of the Holy 
One, for it is said (Deut. xxxiii. 27) ‘un- 
derneath are the everlasting arms.’ ” 

The soul was held to be pre-existent. 
All souls which were to be united to bodies 
were created once for all, and hidden away 
from the moment of their creation, till 
they were required to animate human 
creatures. Being of divine origin, they 


know all things, but at the moment of 
birth an angel touches the mouth of the 
child and all is forgotten.. The whole hu- 
man race was created in Adam as in an 
embryo, or golem, because it is said, 
“ Thine eyes did see my substance (go/em), 
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and in thy book were all my members 
written ” (Ps. cxxxix. 16). But he fell 
short of the Creator’s idea, which will be 
fully realized in the future, when the son 
of man shall bridge the chasm between 
heaven and earth (John i. 32). This is a 
remarkable anticipation of Archbishop 
King’s account of the origin of evil, which 
was afterwards elaborated by Butler in the 
“Analogy.” When Adam was disobedient, 
the pre-existent souls shared in his fall 
and in its consequences. 

Predestination and free will are both 
taught in the Talmud. “ Everything is 
in the hands of heaven, except the fear of 
heaven.” ‘ All things are ordained of 
God, but men’s actions are their own.” 
“ Everything is foreseen by God, but free- 
dom of choice is given unto man. The 
world is judged in goodness, though all is 
according to the greatness of the work.” 
The goodness of God (Rom. xi. 22) and 
his judgment of men according to their 
works are contrasted with each other, ina 
way similar to the parallel drawn by St. 
Paul. The final judgment depends upon 
the preponderance of good over evil deeds 
or the contrary in each man’s life. 

Traces of mysticism derived from the 
Magian superstition are also to be found. 
All things in Scripture were not to be 
made known indiscriminately, because all 
were not equally fitted to understand 
theosophic speculations, which should only 
be communicated with caution. This is 
an anticipation of the modern doctrine of 
reserve. “Honey and milk are under the 
tongue. Things which are sweeter than 
honey should be under the tongue,” that 
is, they should not be revealed. The dis- 
cussion of the history of creation, and of 
the description of the chariot, in the first 
chapter of Ezekiel, was considered to be 
improper, and men were warned against it. 
“Men may not discourse on illegal con- 
nections with three, nor on the work of 
treation with two, nor on the cherubs (Ez. 
x., Isa. vi.) with one, save when one is wise, 
and comprehends it of his own knowledge. 
Every one who considers four things, it 
were suitable for him that he did not come 
into the world, what is in the height, what 
is in the depth, what is before, and what 
is behind.” 

The duty of showing kindness to others 
is enforced in the Talmud, having regard, 
in the first instance, to Jews, and after- 
wards to mankind at large. It was the 
saying of Simon the Just, that the world 
stood on three things, “on the law, on the 
worship, and on the bestowal of kindness.” 
The maxim of Hillel was, “ Be thou of 
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the disciples of Aaron, who loved peace, 
and pursued peace, so that thou love man- 
kind, and allure them to the study of the 
law.” On the other hand, he that hated 
his fellow-men would be punished. R. 
Joshua said, “ An evil eye, and the evil 
nature, and hatred of the creatures (Rom. 
viii. 19) put a man out of the world,” that 
is, deprive him of his portion in the world 
tocome. “ Whosoever hateth his brother 
is a murderer, and ye know that no mur- 
derer hath eternal life abiding in him” 
(1 John iii. 15). 

Hatred of the heathen, as inferior be- 
ings, was deeply rooted in the Jewish 
mind. Oaths sworn to a Gentile were not 
binding, and no service might be rendered 
to him, except on receiving a recompense. 
Social kindnesses were forbidden, and 
there was no obligation upon a Jew of 
restoring anything a Gentile had lost. To 
the question, Why are the Gentiles defiled ? 
the answer given was, “ Because they did 
not stand on Mount Sinai, for in the hour 
the serpent came to Eve he communicated 
defilement, which was removed from Israel 
when they stood on Mount Sinai.” This 
harsh feeling was somewhat mitigated, be- 
cause it was said, in the treatise on the 
Sabbatical year, “ Men may contract for 
cultivated fields from Gentiles in the Sab- 
batical year, but not from Israelites, and 
they may strengthen the hands of the 
Gentiles in the Sabbatical year, but not the 
hands of Israelites, and in saluting Gen- 
tiles, they may ask after their peace for 
the sake of peace” (Jer. xxix. 7). The 
more enlightened rabbis thought that vir- 
tuous Gentiles were not beyond the hope 
of salvation. R. Johanan received the 
oral law from Hillel and Shammai, and was 
an eminent teacher in his day. He in- 
ferred from the statement that “right- 
eousness exalteth a nation,” that moral 
goodness might atone for them, as the 
sin-offering made atonement for Israel. 
“ Bringing mankind nigh to the law” was 
illustrated by making one proselyte every 
year to typify the salvability of the Gen- 
tiles. It was also said that the final cause 
of the captivities of the Jews was that 
they might make proselytes, and that in 
the days of the Messiah, all the Gentiles 
shall accept the true faith. But they were 
only bound to attract men to the law by 
the force of their good example, and not 
to proselytize in the ordinary sense. 

Repentance held an important place in 
the rabbinic system. Eliezer said that re- 
pentance and good deeds were a shield 
against the divine punishment ; and another 
rabbi that “the perfection of wisdom is 
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repentance.” The Jewish notion that it 
existed before the world as a conception 
in the mind of the Creator shows the great 
importance attached to it. Rabbi Jacob 
said, that “one hour employed in repent- 
ance and good deeds in this world, was 
better than the whole life in the world to 
come, and that one hour’s refreshment of 
spirit in it, was better than the whole life 
in this world;” meaning that repentance 
and amendment were an equivalent for the 
future life, and the means by which it was 
secured. On the other hand, one hour of 
the enjoyment of the world to come would 
outweigh all the joys of this life, accord- 
ing to the Psalmist’s words, “ A day in thy 
courts is better than a thousand.” Pro- 
faning the name of God was another un- 
pardonable sin, for which repentance was 
not appointed. For it the day of atone- 
ment made no expiation, and personal suf- 
ferings were of no avail, but, taken to- 
gether, they provided a respite till death 
purged the offence. At the end of the 
treatise which contains the ritual of the 
great annual sacrifice, there is a statement 
in respect to the efficacy of repentance. 
“Death and the day of atonement with 
repentance make atonement. Repentance 
atones for light transgressions, for com- 
mands positive ana negative, but grave 
offences are suspended till the day of 
atonement come, and it will atone. To 
him who said, I will sin and repent, the 
opportunity of repentance was not given, 
and for him who said, I will sin and the 
day of atonement shall atone, the day of 
atonement made no atonement.” In other 
words, for the person who sinned pre- 
sumptuously, neither repentance nor atone- 
ment were appointed. 

Retributive justice is taught with marked 
emphasis, in cases of offences not coming 
under the cognizance of the Sanhedrim, 
or for which no human punishment was 
appointed. Seven serious sins entailed 
seven different forms of divine visitation. 
When a portion of the people withheld the 
tithes, scarcity and death ensued, so that 
some had abundance, while others were 
starving, but when the whole nation fell 
into this sin, confusion and general famine 
were the consequence. When the heave- 
offering of the cake of dough was not 
offered (Numb. xv. 20) confusion and fire 
ensued. Pestilence went abroad on ac- 
count of sins, for which the law assigned 
death as the penalty, but which were not 
recognized by the judges, and for failure to 
observe the instructions regarding the 
fruits of the Sabbatical year. When jus- 
tice was delayed or -perverted, and when 
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the law was explained contrary to its true 
sense, war followed as the penalty. The 
scourge of wild beasts followed false 
swearing and profanation of the name of 
God. Captivity followed idolatry, immo- 
rality, bloodshed, and for cultivating the 
land in the Sabbatical year. Pestilence 
prevailed at the end of the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles in every year, because the poor 
were robbed of the gifts due to them (Lev. 
xix. 9,and Deut. xxiv. 19), in the fourth 
year, when they were deprived of their 
share of the tithes of the previous one 
(Deut. xiv. 28, 29), in the seventh year for 
the same reason, and at the end of it, when 
they had been robbed of the fruits of the 
Sabbatical year (Ex. xxiii. to, 11). The 
seven retributive punishments are, there- 
fore, two degrees of famine, confusion and 
fire, pestilence, war, wild beasts, and exile. 

On the other hand, the righteous as well 
as the wicked receive their reward in this 
life. The man who had a benevolent eye, 
a humble spirit, and a contented mind, was 
a disciple of Abraham, who received the 
fruit of his good works in this world, and 
inherited the future, because it was said, 
“that I may cause those that love me to 
inherit substance, and I will fill their 
treasures ” (Prov. viii. 21). Substance by 
gematria* meant three hundred and ten 
zons. He that had an evil eye, a haughty 
spirit, and a narrow mind, was a disciple 
of Balaam, and would inherit Gehinnom, 
because it was said, “ But Thou, O Lord, 
shalt bring them into the pit of destruction ; 
bloody and deceitful men shall not live out 
half their days, but I will trust in Thee ” 
(Ps. lv. 23). 

Notwithstanding the scepticism of the 
Sadducees, the Jewish mind had a firm 
hold on the doctrine of a resurrection and 
a future judgment. It was the saying of 
R. Hakapher, that “those who are born 
are doomed to die, the dead to live, and 
the quick to be judged.” The grave was 
not a place of refuge, for as man was born 
and lived without his own consent, so in 
like manner he would hereafter render an 
account, and receive judgment in the pres- 
ence of God. Prov. vi. 22, was explained 
by R. Simeon in the following way : “ When 
thou goest, it (the law) shall lead thee, that 
is, in this world. When thou sleepest, it 
shall keep thee, in the grave, and when 
thou awakest, it shall talk with thee in the 
world to come.” He understood the pas- 
sage as proving that when a man departs 


* Gematria is the numerical method of exegesis, the 
value of the Hebrew letters of a word being taken into 
account, with the view of ascertaining its secondary 
meaning. 
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from this life, the law and good works 
alone accompany him (Rev. xiv. 13). The 
soul, at the resurrection, will re-enter the 
body, and both will be judged as one per- 
sonality, because it was said, “He shall 
call to the heavens from above, and to the 
earth, that he may judge his people ” (Ps. 
1. 4). He shall call to the heavens, that is, 
the soul, and to the earth, that is, the 
body, with the view of their being reunited, 
was the rabbinic explanation of the pas- 
sage. 

The world to come was compared to a 
banquet for which everything was prepared 
(Isa. xxv. 6). The same idea appears in 
the New Testament, where it is said, 
“ Blessed are they which are called unto 
the marriage supper of the Lamb ” (Rev. 
xix. 8). It was a saying of a rabbi, that 
there would be there neither eating nor 
drinking, nor barter, nor envy, nor strife, 
but that the righteous would sit with 
crowns on their heads, and enjoy the 
splendor of the Shecinah, because it was 
said, “* And they saw God, and did eat and 
drink” (Ex. xxiv. 11). This figurative in- 
terpretation of the banquet of the nobles 
of the children of Israel, that the vision of 
God was meat and drink to them, is re- 
markable as showing that the Jewish mind 
was not incapable of understanding “ eat- 
ing” in the higher sense intended by our 
Lord in St. John vi. 53, etc. On the other 
hand, God was represented as saying to 
Israel, “In this world ye offer me the 
shewbread and oblations. In the world to 
come, | will spread for you a great table, 
and the nations of the world shall behold 
and be confounded,” for it is said, “ Thou 
wilt prepare a table before me in the pres- 
ence of mine enemies ” (Ps xxiii. 5). “* Be- 
hold my servants shall eat and ye shall be 
hungry, behold my servants shall drink, 
but ye shall be thirsty ” (Isa. Ixv. 13). 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 
CHRISTABEL,. 


CHRISTABEL did not uncover her face 
for long after Katharine left the room. 
She heard the door close behind her, and 
listening to her footsteps along the pas- 
sage and down the creaking attic stairs, 
each step hurt her as if it had been made 
upon her heart; and her heart responded 
to it with a dull throb of yearning after 
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something that was receding from her to 
a great, great distance. She had said to 
herself, when she covered her eyes, that 
she would never meet that look of con- 
tempt in Katharine’s again—never, it 
would kill her. Since the dawn of self- 
consciousness she had been used to think 
of herself in accordance with Katharine’s 
thought of her, to see herself clothed in 
Katharine’s love and good opinion; and 
now contempt from her seemed to make 
life impossible. Before the echo of Kath- 
arine’s last footstep had died on her ear, 
she had settled it with herself that she 
would not see her sister again till she 
could come with her husband by her side, 
to tell the whole truth and plead for for- 
giveness. He would explain and excuse 
their conduct to Katharine, for had he not 
conquered her own scruples? and was it 
not his business nowto defend her? The 
long suspense and intense concentration of 
all her thoughts on one subject had weak- 
ened Christabel’s brain; so that she could 
no longer think clearly, or understand the 
real difficulties of her position. All other 
considerations receded into the back- 
ground before dismay at the bewildering 
spell of silence that seemed to have fallen 
upon her from the moment she returned to 
Saville Street — a happy bride, as she had 
believed herself then — parted only for a 
little while from her husband. 

For the first week after her return, the 
letters sent to the address her husband 
had given her, were happy, trustful letters, 
full of details of all that was happening in 
the West family, interspersed here and 
there with more personal matters, with 
deeper thoughts, and tenderer fancies, 
than she perhaps would have found cour- 
age to speak if her husband had been by 
her side. It was very strange and sweet 
to her to be opening up to him these inner- 
most recesses of her heart and mind, 
which no one but Katharine had ever 
looked into before, and which some latent 
fear of meeting an irresponsive look had 
closed from her hitherto. Her three weeks’ 
husband had a right to know everything 
about her now, and these mind-revelations 
so absorbed Christabel for a day or two, 
and so fully occupied all the time that was 
not needed by the Wests in their trouble, 
that her longing for answers to her letters 
did not go beyond a very bearable pain. 
She knew that both her letters and her 
husband’s replies passed through an inter- 
mediate hand, and in the hurry of their 
parting, she had forgotten to inquire how 
long their transmission would take. 

or a little while she had stilled her 
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disappointment each day by picturing the 
rich feast that would come by and bye. 
But when once she began to. realize the 
strangeness of the long silence, her anxiety 
for news became almost maddening. 
Hour by hour, minute by minute, she felt 
as if another atom was added to the load 
of dread suspense, another grain of sand 
thrown down on the heap of accumulated 
silent hours, that put the hope of ever 
hearing further away, and seemed to build 
a wall of helplessness about her. The 
task of writing her own daily letter, that 
had begun by being such a delight, 
changed gradually to the worst torture of 
all. She had made every appeal she could 
think of, urged every plea, implored for a 
word —an angry word even, rather than 
silence — and it had been like crying out 
into thick darkness, and getting back not 
even an echo of her own passionate en- 
treaties. A sense of humiliation came 
with the repetition of thisurgency. It was 
the first time in her life that she had 
begged for a word from any one, and 
nothing but the maddening of suspense, 
could have brought her to plead so long as 
she did for notice that was withheld. At 
last her letters dwindled down toa word 
or two each day which changed in tone as, 
at the moment of writing, hope or dread or 
short-lived resentment had the upper hand 
in her tempest-tossed soul. And now for 
three days she had not written at all. A 
numbness, the result of intense suffering, 
was Stealing over her, and for three days 
she had been flattering herself that if she 
kept quite quiet, if she left off questioning 
even with herself, or accusing her husband 
of unkindness in her thoughts, the expla- 
nation she was hungering for would come 
as the reward of her patience. They had 
spoken together about patient Grizell once, 
when she was Grawing some illustrations 
for a volume of Chaucer’s poems, and they 
had had an argument about the rightful- 
ness of the wife’s yielding so much to her 
husband’s will, he having all the while (as 
she knew) the question of her yielding to 
his wish for concealment uppermost in his 
his mind. It had apparently been a play- 
ful word-struggle, but each knew that 
thoughts of deepest import to them both 
underlay their argument, and in the end 
she had yielded. Perhaps with a too reluct- 
ant acquiesence to satisfy him she thought 
now, and he was trying her further, pre- 
paring her, in the fashion in which Grizell 
was prepared, for that joyful revelation, at 
which he had been so fond of hinting mys- 
teriously while they were together. 

For three days Christabel had been try- 
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ing to put her agony to sleep with this 
fancy, and when Katharine talked about 
their removal to Zurich, her words sounded 
quite idle and meaningless. She could 
not give her mind to such a question when 
perhaps the postman on his road down the 
street held in his hand the glad reprieve 
that would be the end of all care. If her 
husband had said to himself that he would 
wait to write till she had left off urging 
him, surely he would think the patience 
of three days enough proof of submission. 
He never waited three days she remem- 
bered when she used to urge upon him not 
to call too often in Saville Street: and oh, 
how grateful he had once been to her for 
acknowledging that she had found the time 
long when they had missed each other on 
two successive mornings in her walk to 
her work. 

The shock she received from hearing 
the name of Anstice spoken in mysterious 
tones down stairs, and from Katharine’s 
manner of receiving her first attempt at 
confidence, startled her from this dreaming 
to a sudden realization of the true facts of 
the case. When once she had admitted 
the possibility of putting an end to the 
suspense herself, she could not bear to let 
the thought go again. If he accused her 
when they met of taking it upon herself 
too soon to act against his wishes, she 
could make him understand what an eter- 
nity the three weeks’ suspension of all 
intercourse had been to her. She could 
go back and recount to him each day’s 
history, and show the wound which the 
striking of every hour in it had made in 
her heart. The project that occurred to 
her as most likely to relieve her anxiety 
quickly, was to make a journey to the little 
northern town to which she had been told 
to send her letters, and to inquire at the 
address given her there as to whether 
such letters had been received and sent 
on, and whether any answers awaited her. 
She knew the place, for she had spent a 
day and night therewith her husband, and 
it was at that time that he had nearly told 
her his secret. She forced herself now to 
recall the stages of their homeward jour- 
ney, and calculated the probable expense 
of a railway ticket; and then she took out 
from the drawer of her writing-desk the 
little purse she had used on her journey. 
Fortunatus’s purse, which her husband 
had filled for the last time when they 
parted, and she emptied the coins it con- 
tained into her lap to see if there was 
enough for her purpose. Yes, there was 
enough —more than enough. She was 
richer than she thought, for she had put 
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away the purse on the evening of her re- 
turn without examining it, and had not had 
the heart to look at it since. As she put 
the money back again, she calculated that 
she might even go on to Scotland if her 
first attempt at getting news failed. Yet 
it could not quite fail. She must surely, 
on the spot to which her letters had gone, 
gather some tidings to account for the 
delay. Merely to question a person who 
was in direct communication with him, 
and could be made to answer her witha 
living voice and thus break the horrible 
spell of silence, seemed just then to Chris- 
tabel motive enough for the journey. At 
the worst, it was escape from Katharine’s 
eyes, from the agony of counting the post- 
man’s knocks through another day, while 
Katharine watched her coldly, and thought 
contemptuously of her folly. 

The prospect of immediate action com- 
forted her so much that she was able to 
write a coherent note to her sister, telling 
her where she was going, and promising 
further explanation of her conduct in a 
day ortwo. And then she put up a few 
clothes in a hand-bag and got herself ready 
for the journey. She shut the attic win- 
dows while busy about her preparations, 
to keep out the sound of the late post- 
man’s knocks on the neighboring street 
doors, for she was determined not to pre- 
pare another disappointment for herself 
now when all suspense would so soon be 
over; but just as she was leaving her 
room, the sound to which her ears had be- 
come abnormally sensitive, reached her. 
Her heart gave a great bound as usual, 
and she was obliged to lean against the 
doorpost for an instant, once more startled 
into concentrating her entire being into an 
act of strained attention, into feeling as if 
her whole body had become a throbbing, 
listening ear. This time the sounds came 
in the succession she had imagined so 
often, that she could hardly believe in 
their reality now. A loud knock at their 
door ; steps in the hall of some one coming 
to search the letter-box; a lengthened 
rustle as if some larger packet than usual 
were abstracted; and then quick footfalls 
mounting the stairs higher and higher — 
past the Land of Beulah — past Emmie’s 
bedroom door— on to the creaking attic 
staircase. It was Mildie who was coming 
up, and Christabel, reassured and coura- 
geous, now went forward to meet her. 

“ Here,” she said, cheerfully, “here is 
the letter you have been expecting so long. 
See what a thick one to make up for the 
long delay. I am very glad it has come, 
for I began to think that a craze for ex~ 
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pecting letters that were never coming had 
got into the house. Here is yours, at all 
events.” 

Mildie had the consideration to run 
away when she had fulfilled her errand, 
and Christabel walked back to Air Throne 
with the thick packet in her hand. It was 
too dark in the passage to read the ad- 
dress on the cover, and she was not in 
any hurry; only one person in the world 
would send her a thick letter like this. 
She was glad to take a minute or two to 
rest her mind in the sweet certainty of re- 
lief, of actually holding what she had 
longed for in her hand, before the intense 
moment came of opening the cover, see- 
ing the familiar handwriting, and devouring 
his very words. 

The light from the window only showed 
her the Thorpe Leigh postmark and an 
unknown hand on the cover; that she ex- 
pected, for she had understood that the 
letters were to pass through an intermedi- 
ate hand, and this budget must contain the 
accumulation of all he had written during 
the past long weeks, detained in some 
one’s careless custody. Would that some 
one’s neglect ever be pardoned when her 
husband knew what it had cost her; that 
it had even made her now and then fora 
moment or two doubt his love? Christa- 
bel could afford to call it a moment or two, 
and to smile pityingly at herself as she 
lighted the lamp, and then settled herself 
by the table to enjoy her feast. 

A number of letters fell out as she tore 
off the cover. She picked up one, and then 
another, and threw them down ina terrible 
sense of bewilderment. They were her 
own letters: some of them had evidently 
been read, but the greater part remained 
in sealed covers. When she had glanced 
through the first to find some mark or 
written word that might throw light on the 
mystery, she tore off the unbroken envel- 
opes and drew forth still other and other 
sheets, scattering them about and search- 
ing wildly for some writing not her own, 
for a page that did not return her tender 
or entreating words mockingly to her 
strained eyeballs. At last she found a 
sheet written only on one side, in a clear, 
round hand, which made the words easy 
to decipher, while their meaning floated 
over her brain in a thick cloud of utter 
bewilderment, part of a puzzle to which as 
yet Christabel had found no clue. 

“ The lady who has been in the habit of 
writing to the late Lord Anstice under the 
name of Ralph Anstice, Esq., is requested 
not to send any more letters to the Lodge, 
Thorpe Leigh. The enclosed, most of 
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which reached Thorpe Leigh after the 
news of his lordship’s lamented death had 
been received there, came into our hands 
a few days ago, and the writer is assured 
that so much only of their contents has 
been examined as was necessary for their 
safe return into her possession. If Miss 
Moore wishes for further information on 
any point connected with Lord Anstice’s 
decease, or has any communication to 
make to his solicitors, she is to communi- 
cate with the address in London given 
above. A newspaper containing an ac- 
count of Lord Anstice’s death, and one 
with a notice of his interment in the mau- 
soleum at Thorpe Leigh, will be forwarded 
per next post.” 

Christabel read this letter twice through, 
and then sprang to her feet again; the 
thought which had been prominent in her 
mind before she received this packet, re- 
curred vividly. She would not accept ¢hzs 
as the end of her anxiety ; it was all some 
wild mistake, a plot to keep her and her 
letters from him. He could not be dead, 
he who had left her so full of life and 
strength three weeks ago. He could not 
be dead without her knowing it, or if — for 
the terrible thought knocked loud at the 
door of conviction, and tried hard to force 
itself into her mind — if he were dead — 
what was there left for her to do but to go 
and die with him? She was wasting her 
time there. Katharine would come back 
and stop her. Christabel felt as if her 
only chance of escape from madness lay 
in instant action, in giving herself a loop- 
hole for hope by saying that there was 
something to be ascertained yet, that this 
ghastly explanation which had come could 
not be the true one. She would fight 
against believing it to the last. 

She left the letters on the table and the 
lamp burning. Katharine might read and 
discover ail now if she pleased, and she 
hurried out of the house, meeting no one 
on the stairs but Sidney, who remembered 
afterwards that he had been startled b 
her white face and the gesture with whic 
she had put him away when he tried to 
speak to her. The wind blowing in her 
face, for it was a fresh night, brought for 
the moment a wonderful sense of relief 
and returning vigor. She felt as if, in 
escaping from the house, she was leaving 
the misery of the last three weeks with 
this crowning agony behind her. She was 
going to find out the truth for herself, and 
there must be some alleviation in it for 
her, something more of him, than that 
blank horror which had been thrust into 
her face so suddenly to-night. She should 
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see the people who knew all about him 
face to face, and make them tell her some- 
thing else. The way she took on her walk 
to the railway-station was so full of recol- 
lections of him, brought back so man 
pictures of him strong and young and full 
of childlike gaiety, that every step fur- 
nished her with fresh arguments against 
believing him dead. 

He the Lord Anstice who lay buried 
already in some distant mausoleum! She 
could almost have laughed aloud at the 
thought, while she walked past the lamp- 
post where they had talked of their first 
meeting, and exchanged their first look of 
love, she‘ and her young artist lover. She 
hurried on through the dark railway-arch 
— so full of recollections of him — but she 
was obliged to pause for breath at the foot 
of the steps that led to the railway-station 
above, and as she stood still for a minute 
looking down the vista of the long street 
where they had walked together on Christ- 
mias-eve, the tinkling of a tambourine and 
the sound of a voice singing in the square 
below reached her. Yes, there was a 
child dancing and singing under the trees 
of the square garden, just as on that even- 
ing, only now it was a little Italian boy with 
active bare feet and elf locks, who sent the 
foreign words of a gay little song through 
the summer English air, giving an aspect 
of remoteness, so it seemed to Christabel’s 
highly-wrought mood, to the old familiar 
street. Would people dance and sing if 
he were dead? Christabel thought she 
would tell him all about this evening scene 
when they met; how she had stood for- 
lornly wondering and comparing it with 
that other time, and how dreary and vis- 
ionary it had seemed without him. Per- 
haps she would make a picture of it, as 
she had done of that other singing-scene, 
while he stood by looking over her shoul- 
der. 

She heard when she entered the station 
that the night mail to the north would start 
in a few minutes, and she had only just 
time to secure a ticket and hurry on to the 
platform before the whistle sounded. The 
next minute she found herself shut into a 
first-class carriage, and luckily, as she 
thought at first, alone. 

The rapid motion of the train, bearing 
her onwards to the attainment of her ob- 
ject, brought a sense of satisfaction at first. 
It sustained her for an hour or so, till Lon- 
don streets were left far behind, and they 
had emerged out of smoke and noise and 
squalid suburban buildings, among quiet 
green fields and hedgerows, and distant 
prospects of solitary homesteads where the 
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summer twilight lay muffling all things in 
soft, grey repose, a dewy dimness, that 
minute by minute, as the scenes flew rap- 
idly past, deepened into the darkness of a 
moonless night. The thickening shadows 
fell with a terror and chill over Christabel’s 
excitement, calming her down, but as if 
with a heavy, oppressive hand laid upon 
her to crush out life and hope. As the 
night and the solitude deepened, and the 
silence intensified round her, she felt as if 
successive veils of illusion were stripped 
from her mind, leaving her face to face 
with herself, as she had never stood before 
in all her life. 

The bright fancies that had been her 
companions from childhood, and which 
had seemed far more real than herself or 
any outward objects, looked back at her 
for a moment with farewell yearning faces, 
letting her know that she was exiled from 
their world forever. They had all merged 
themselves into a golden, glowing atmo- 
sphere surrounding one shape, and, with 
the going down of that sun, they too would 
vanish forever, leaving her alone, alone in 
the alien world of bitter, hard fact; let 
down into bare existence to face herself 
there, amid terrible, crushing realities, a 
shrinking, naked self, stricken helplessly 
through and through with cold and despair. 
Katharine’s love alienated and turned into 
contempt by conduct she could no longer 
explain or defend ; her husband dead with- 
out having acknowledged her; herself, 
her life given away and lost, for bit by bit 
the various events and circumstances that 
she had seen hitherto under false haloes of 
feeling or fancy, arranged themselves with 
pitiless significance, and she understood 
clearly what she had done, and what had 
happened to her. The letter, which she 
had read twice, came back with no cloud 
over its meaning now, no possibility of 
escaping the terrible certainty it brought. 

She found it as impossible now to doubt 
that her husband was dead, as it had been 
impossible to believe it an hour before. 
She began even to think that she had 
known it all along, and that the utter 
silence and blankness that had surrounded 
her during the last three weeks could not 
have been felt by her if he had been in the 
world anywhere, even keeping silence 
towards her. His heart would have re- 
sponded to her heart; there would have 
been a vibration of the cords if he had 
been anywhere within mortal reach; noth- 
ing but his death could have made her 
so utterly lonely and cold. And he had 
gone too without leaving a word for her. 
“Miss Moore” —the name in the clear 
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handwriting — came before her eyes again 
as if it had been written in fire. There 
had been no word about her then on his 
death-bed, nothing to break the dead blank, 
the silence which had become already in- 
tolerable. She should never know if she 
had offended him by any word in her let- 
ters, never know if by chance there had 
been a thought of love for her in his mind 
when he died; never, unless she could fol- 
low into the blank silence into which he 
had gone, and perhaps find him there, and 
ask him, standing face to face with him 
once more. 

Christabel feebly wrenched herself away 
from the growing dangerous fascination of 
that thought, and tried to turn her mind to 
something else. What had she done in 
coming here? Where would she find her- 
self when the train stopped in the early 
morning? What was she travelling to- 
wards? A grave,a closed grave, a mau- 
soleum guarded in some stately park where 
she should be denied a right to enter. 
That was all there was left to her,—a 
grave she could not establish her right to 
weep over, no, not with Katharine. She 
might tell her long story, but who would 
believe it now, perhaps not even Katha- 
rine. Had she not lost herself, and in 
reaching out towards a new happiness, 
fallen through into nothingness, nameless 
and fameless, cut off from all that held her 
to life? The dark hours of the night 
passed while thoughts of this nature surged 
through Christabel’s brain, billows and 
great waves of trouble going over her 
head, and she raised no cry for help to any 
power above. She let herself drift before 
the dark, bitter waters, knowing that they 
were bearing her on to a purpose, to a 
dark descent that lay near, and which the 
longer she allowed herself to contemplate 
its proximity, grew more fascinating as 
promising at least an end, a solution of all 
difficulties. 

The first faint streak of dawn that crept 
chill and pale into a rainy sky, pierced her 
with a fresh dart of pain, stinging her into 
quicker thought and urgency of resolution. 
It must be done in the dark if it was done 
atall. A step out into the dark would be 
so much easier, and then there would be 
an hour or two for the crushed body to lie 
still wherever it might fall, and grow stiff 
and cold before stranger eyes came to 
look at it, or stranger hands to touch it. 
Christabel had never feared pain or dis- 
comfort in her life, and that part did not 
trouble her. She had been used to live 
half out of her body in a world of dreams, 
unconscious of many things that would 
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have been painfyl to others; and bodily 
suffering, the momentary bodily suffering 
of such a swift death had no terror for her 
just then. Katharine would be sorry, but 
she would go back to Zurich unfettered, to 
the friend who valued her and sympathized 
with her aims ; and in successful work and 
gratified ambition forget this summer’s 
sorrow sooner perhaps than if she lived on 
a dead weight and perpetual reminder of 
failure. For herself —in another moment 
she should know where fe was, and what 
he felt about her now. It was the onl 
swift way of getting at a knowledge whic 
seemed to Christabel to sum up all desire 
— whether he loved her yet, and how it 
was that he had kept silence to her at the 
last, and not called her, as surely he might 
have done, to come after him. 

She moved close to the window and let 
down the glass. There was just light 
enough now to see that the train was pass- 
ing between high grassy embankments, 
from the top of which came a faint scent 
of new-mown hay and dying flowers. A 
quiet enough resting- place where she 
might lie perhaps unseen and untouched 
for hours. She turned the door handle 
and found it yield to her touch, and then, 
just as she was about to take a step for- 
ward — for she intended no haste, only to 
walk out into the faint morning — she 
heard, or thought she heard, a voice calling 
her — Christabel! Christabel! It was so 
loud and clear, that she turned round and 
seeing no one, only the empty carriage, 
showing its emptiness clearly in the grow- 
ing light, she sank back into the seat she 
had left trembling from head to foot, and 
startled out of her dreadful purpose into 
another state of consciousness. Christa- 
bel! The sound came to her again, but 
now it was a soft whisper as of some one 
speaking in ler ear tenderly and implor- 
ingly. The tones carried her back years 
and years, till she felt as if she had got 
quite away from the lonely self that had so 
frightened her, and was again a little child 
and called to stand by her mother’s side. 
She felt as if she were leaning against that 
mother’s knee, and listening to some words 
she had not thought about for long years, 
but which came back to her now as an oft- 
repeated saying of her mother’s to her, — 
“Christabel, beautiful for Christ.” She 
could not remember whether her mother 
had thought her name meant this; or 
whether she had been in the habit of tell- 
ing her it was this she meant her to be 
when she gave her the name Christabel, 
“beautiful for Christ.” And she had not 
thought of it in all these years. Was it 
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true? Was there some one — above and 
beneath all — who cared for her, and was 
so with her every moment, ne all 
her life, that the utter loneliness, the bare 
selfhood which had terrified her a little 
while ago, was only another of her illusions, 
an unreality which was now being stripped 
off to show her at last the true secret of 
life which she had missed in all her dreams. 
The dawn kept creeping on, making visible 
swiftly changing pictures of rain-gemmed 
grass blades, and dripping trees, and cattle 
in distant meadows standing up to greet 
the daylight, and birds stirring and piping 
to each other in the wet hedgerows. The 
morning had come, weeping and sad, but 
full of life and patient, still, sweetness. 
The night was passed, and with it the dark 
temptation to which Christabel had so 
nearly yielded. She had no vivid sense of 
escape, and as yet no conscious remorse; 
she lay back in the seat, not caring even to 
shut the door, though the rain came in and 
drenched her dress. The power of think- 
ing and feeling vividly seemed to have 
gone from her, and for a time she felt 
nothing but the sense of a loving presence 
all around her, and a glad conviction that 
the isolation which had almost driven her 
mad was ali a mistake: a greater unreality 
than any of her former fancies. They 
indeed were shadows, but there was some- 
thing, some one, beyond the seen, where 
she, even she, a vain dreamer who had 
missed her way, could be at home. She 
need not get out of the body to seek it, for 
it was here. 

Gradually the light as it grew stronger 
seemed to gather itself into a form, a face 
that bent over her — her mother’s face — 
Katharine’s — 47s —for a little while the 
likeness changed from one to another, 
looking at her always with eyes of love; 
but at last it resolved itself into a grander 
image, whose face, while it had a likeness 
to all that she had ever loved or dreamed 
of as beautiful or desirable, far transcended 
all her thoughts. All perception of out- 
ward things faded, as her inward eyes were 
intent on this vision, and as she went on 
looking, a sense of familiarity, of old and 
new acquaintance, blended in it and grew 
upon her. Not her mother, not Katha- 
rine, not him, not any one of the dream 
creations she had imaginatively loved for 
their beauty and nobleness, but a familiar 
friend nevertheless, closer than any of 
them, who had been with her, unheeded 
ro the time, supplying the root of her 

ife. 

“ Did you not know me, my child?” the 
lips and eyes that were all love seemed to 





say to her. “You have thought the 
thoughts that Iinspired. You have spoken 
my words, you set forth to fight on my side 
in the battle against evil, and yet you forgot 
me, and have often gone near to deny me, 
while I was standing by your side and 
giving you the strength to speak and think; 
a love which you took to be your own. 
Look at me now, and see if I am not better 
than the images that have hid me from 
you so far.” 

And then Christabel, yielding to a guid- 
ing impulse, followed herself in vision 
backwards through the years of her life, 
and behind all its struggles, prompting all 
its higher yearnings, she saw this love on 
which she had turned her back, but which 
had been drawing her all the time. And 
as she looked, the loving voice said to her 
softly from time to time, — 

“ Ah, if you had only known, if you had 
looked at me, how I could have helped 
you; how strong, how wise you might 
have been! You could have afforded to 
wait patiently for the human love, if you 
had known what arms were around you, 
and that it was on everlasting love that 
your life was built up.” 

The daylight grew stronger and strong- 
er, and the roadside stations began to show 
signs of activity. Faces appeared at the 
carriage windows when the train stopped, 
and voices of this world, speaking on com- 
mon topics, pierced through Christabel’s 
vision, and brought her back to a recollec- 
tiom of where she was, and to the neces- 
sity of rousing herself to meet the urgent 
calls of the day. For a new day had be- 
gun for her, as well as for the rest of the 
world. ‘ 

A guard came to shut the carriage door 
on the first stoppage after daybreak, and 
cast an inquiring look on Christabel’s 
white face and rain-drenched garments. 
And when the train waited for an hour 
soon afterwards, he appeared again, be- 
nevolently bringing her a cup of coffee, 
and asked to see her ticket. 

Thus put upon the defensive, Christabel 
made a great effort to collect her thoughts ; 
her eye fell on the name of the station at 
which they were waiting, and it appealed 
to her memory, and helped to steady her 
mind and bring her to decide on a plan of 
action. She recollected that she had 
stopped at this town on her former journey, 
and that it was only a few stations from 
the village to which she had taken her 
ticket; and when the guard returned for 
the coffee-cup at the end of an hour, she 
was able to questionhim. She ascertained 
that the early train stopped at the junction 
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three miles from Thorpe Leigh, and that 
there was usually an omnibus to meet it. 

The man seemed relieved to find her 
willing to talk, and at the name Thorpe 
Leigh grew communicative. 

“Was the lady going to the great 
house ?” he asked, with a glance at Chris- 
tabel’s dress, that chanced to be a black 
one. 

No doubt she knew all that had hap- 
pened there lately. It was justa fortnight 
since there had been a grand funeral train 
at the junction she was going to get out at. 
Sent to meet the body of the poor young 
lord, drowned in Scotland, that had trav- 
elled by the up night mail from the north, 
to be buried in the mausoleum at Leigh. 
A great show it was, and plenty of mourn- 
ing coaches to follow the hearse, but most 
of them were empty. There was no one 
left in the place —no relation, that was to 
say, to follow the corpse to the grave. It 
had been a great deal talked of in those 
parts. 

Did he know the place? Christabel 
asked, encouraged by the interest in his 
face. Had he ever seen the — the gentle- 
man whose dead body had been brought to 
the junction ? 

Well, not often; he did not know him 
to speak to, the man told her, but he was a 
native of these parts, and a cousin of his 
had lived in the great house in the old 
lord’s time, and kept the village inn at 
Thorpe Leigh now, a pleasant, quiet little 
place, where folks went sometimes for 
their health in summer. The young lord 
himself was fond of stopping there, and 
used to tell his cousin that he felt it more 
homelike than the big house. Oh, yes, he 
was well liked by those who knew him, and 
there were plenty of the poorer sort who 
were very sorry to hear of his death ; but 
there was not any one to be called a 
mourner at the funeral, not any one be- 
longing to him. It was the agent and the 
lawyers that had managed it all. 

Luckily the guard’s spare time came to 
an end here, before Christabel’s self-con- 
trol completely failed her; but when she 
was alone again, the picture of the stately 
lonely funerai did for her what her own 
personal sorrow had failed to do; it 
touched the pathetic: side of her thoughts, 
and unsealed the fountain of tears, and she 
was able, for the first time since her 
trouble began, to weep freely. She felt 
weak as a child when the passion of tears 
had. exhausted itself, but the excitement of 
brain was relieved, and she could think 
calmly. 

The one place that had any attraction 
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for her now, was this little inn at Thorpe 
Leigh, that he had called homelike, in 
whose neighborhood they had spent a lon 
summer’s day together, and where he ha 
nearly disclosed his secret to her. There 
she might hear news of him; if not of his 
last days, at least anecdotes of the times 
when he had not been all hers, which 
would give her a possession in them which 
she had often longed for. From thence 
she could at all events remedy the omis- 
sion that had struck her just now as so 
pathetic; she could stand a real mourner, 
and weep at his grave. In taking her 
ticket from her purse, where she had 
placed it the evening before, she discov- 
ered a store of banknotes, that must have 
been folded away by her husband in an 
inside pocket on the day of their parting, 
and which she now perceived, with ‘some 
grieved surprise, must have been designed 
to last her through a much longer separa- 
tion than she had anticipated at the time. 
The discovery at all events made the grat- 
ification of her present wish easy, and de- 
termined her to write and beg Katharine 
to join her at Thorpe Leigh for a. few 
weeks. 

Further than that, Christabel did not 
feel at all disposed to look just then. In- 
deed, when she left the train at the junc- 
tion, and got into the omnibus that was to 
take her to the village, nothing but the in- 
terest of recognizing the scene of her last 
walk with her husband could have kept 
her up under the suffering that increased 
upon her as the hours passed. Whenshe 
arrived at her destination, she was glad to 
use the plea of health-seeking, which the 
guard had suggested, to account for her 
visit to the place; for she felt so ill that 
her one object was to escape to her room 
unquestioned, and reserve the little 
strength that remained to write a letter to 
summon Katharine to come to her. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
MALTA. 


OF the fifty or more colonies and for- 
eign possessions that England has acquired 
by fair means or foul, Malta is one of the 
smallest, and, in some respects, one of the 
least important. It does not, like our 
Canadian and Australian dominions, offer 
7 refuge to our redundant population, or 

ord to people of our own kin any oppor- 
tunity for vexing us with their experiments 
in democratic government or economic leg- 
islation. We have not in it, as in the 
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West Indies or in South Africa, to deal 
with inferior races, imported or indige- 
nous, whom we deem it necessary to force 
into our service or to kill out of our path. 
Nor — though here, in a very small way, 
the problem is somewhat similar —is it, 
like India, inhabited by millions over 
whom we have obtained absolute author- 
ity for our own advantage, thereby assum- 
ing the responsibility, none the less 
weighty because it is barely recognized, of 
giving them all the enlightenment and 
prosperity we can. At the same time our 
holding of it is different from that of Gibral- 
tar, which is hardly more than a fortress, 
or of Hong Kong, which is practically to 
us only an armed custom-house. It has a 
native population, inordinately large for its 
dimensions, who have placed themselves 
under our protection, and whose interests 
we are bound to look after for our own 
sake, as well as for theirs; and the condi- 
tions under which we administer their 
affairs are sufficiently distinct, and the 
political and social problems involved are 
important enough, to be worth examining. 

To understand the nature of our rule in 
Malta and the neighboring island of Gozo, 
it.is necessary to bear in mind the terms 
on which they came into our hands nearly 
eighty years ago, and what was the state 
of their inhabitants at that time. Of tol- 
erably pure Arabic origin, as they appear 
to have been, though bearing traces of the 
earlier race whom their ancestors dis- 
placed and partly mixed with, as well as 
of the Norman and Italian settlers whom 
their connection with Sicily brought 
among them, the Maltese were probably 
at first gainers by the establishment of the 
order of St. John in their island. They 
soon came to be little better than serfs, at 
the mercy of their tyrants, and obtaining 
such privileges as were conceded to them 
only by submitting to degradations, which 
naturally, under a dissolute army of celi- 
bate knights, fell most heavily upon their 
wives and daughters. Even if other evi- 
dence were wanting, there would be suffi- 
cient proof of the effects of knightly in- 
terference with family relations in the 
contrasts of physique and temperament 
among various groups of Maltese at the 
present day, and especially in the differ- 
ence between many natives of Malta itself 
and their more thoroughly Arabic kinsmen 
in Gozo. 

Matters were not greatly mended by the 
dependence that the people, hardly used 
by the order, learnt to place in the Church, 
which, except at rare intervals, was always 
more or less at feud with it. The protec- 





tion they thus gained was another sort of 
bondage, and one that was not shaken off 
by the overthrow of the military tyranny. 
That tyranny, of course, declined with the 
decay of the order. Many favors were 
shown to the Maltese. They were allowed 
a slender form of self-government by the 
revival of their ancient Consiglio Popo- 
lare. Municipal affairs, under dictation, 
were intrusted to local magnates in Valetta 
and the townships. To prominent fami- 
lies, in reward for soldiership and other 
services, the rank of nobility was ac- 
corded, and prosperous traders were per- 
mitted to enjoy and bequeath the wealth 
they had acquired. For the needy, chari- 
ties were endowed, though among these 
Magadalen asylums and foundling hospi- 
tals, to which both priests and knights 
could recommend their favorites, were sus- 
piciously numerous. Codes of laws for 
the administration of justice were pre- 
pared, and native magistrates were ap- 
pointed to enforce them. Thus the Mal- 
tese, steadily increasing in numbers, at- 
tained a measure of comfort before Von 
Hompesch, the last grand master of the 
degenerate order, surrendered the island 
to Bonaparte in 1798. It is true that all 
their so-called privileges and rights were 
to the last held on sufferance, and were in 
the nature of favors bestowed on a subject 
race, rather than of prerogatives earned by 
free men. 

The greatest concession ever made by 
the Knights of St. John to the people was 
when Grand Master von Hompesch per- 
mitted some of their representatives to 
join with him in signing the articles of © 
capitulation, by which, in 1798, Maita and 
Gozo were handed over to the French, 
and in which it was provided that “ the 
inhabitants shall be allowed, as of old, the 
free exercise of the Catholic, apostolic, 
and holy Roman religion, their privileges 
and property shall remain inviolate, and 
they shall not be subject to any extraordi- 
nary taxes.” That pledge was broken as 
soon as it was given. During their brief 
occupation of the islands, or so much of 
them as they could hold against the insur- 
gent people, the French indulged in all 
the robbery and cruelty in their power. 
But it was an implied condition of the 
eager acquiescence of the Maltese in the 
expulsion of the French by Captain, after- 
wards Sir, Alexander Ball, on behalf of 
England and the allies, in 1800, that he 
should endorse and keep the promises 
which Bonaparte, merely for form’s sake, 
had made. Those promises were substan- 
tially repeated more than once during the 
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fourteen years in which Malta was held 
and irregularly looked after by the En- 
glish, before it was formally ceded to 
them by the Treaty of Paris. In anticipa- 
tion of that arrangement, when Sir Thomas 
Maitland assumed the government in 1813, 
he issued a proclamation pledging the 
prince regent and his successors “ to rec- 
ognize the people of Malta and Gozo as 
subjects of the British crown; to secure 
to the Maltese in the fullest manner the 
free exercise of their religion ; to maintain 
their ecclesiastical establishment; to in- 
troduce such amelioration in the proceed- 
ings of the courts of law as will secure to 
every one the certainty of speedy and 
effective justice; to make such improve- 
ment in the laws themselves as past expe- 
rience or change of circumstances may 
have rendered necessary; and, in short, 
to adopt every measure that may be requi- 
site to secure to the inhabitants a full share 
of that happiness, wealth, security, and 
prosperity fortunately enjoyed by all the 
subjects of the British empire in every part 
of the world.” That proclamation, rather 
rhetorical and Utopian in some of its 
phrases, is regarded by the Maltese as 
their Magna Charta. 

Having once obtained possession of the 
island which nearly three centuries before 
had been granted to the Order of St. John 
to be held by it as a barrier against Turk- 
ish encroachments upon Christendom, and 
which, greatly strengthened and improved 
since then, was considered to be the most 
formidable fortress in the Mediterranean, 
the English certainly would not have given 

‘it up voluntarily to any other people, and 
least of all tothe Maltese, who would have 
been powerless to hold it against any in- 
vader. Still it is satisfactory to remember 
that, having been invited by the inhab- 
itants to wrest it from the French, they 
had popular sanction for retaining it in 
their hands. Their acquisition of Malta 
was more justifiable than a good many 
other issues of the Napoleonic wars and 
the Treaty of Paris. Notwithstanding 
occasional murmurs of sedition and fre- 

uent expressions of discontent, moreover, 
the Maltese have never left it open to 
doubt that they would rather be members 
of the British commonwealth than subjects 
of any other power. At the same time, 
complaints have always been made by 
some of them as to the way in which they 
were admitted into the British common- 
wealth, and, during the years of irregular 
and ill-defined government by “ civil com- 
missioners ” and military autocrats which 
preceded Sir Thomas Maitland’s appoint- 
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ment as the first governor of the island, 
those complaints came with special force 
from the patriots who, while assistin 
Captain Ball to drive out the French, had 
been aided by him in the deliberations and 
appointments of the popular assembly or 
congress which they convened at Sant’ 
Antonio in 1799. There was never, of 
course, any question as to the propriety 
and necessity of England managing in its 
own way all the military and naval con- 
cerns of Malta. Unable to maintain the 
fortress and its appurtenances for them- 
selves, the Maltese were only too glad that 
the English, instead of any other people, 
should hold it for them ; but, knowing that 
this arrangement was only entered upon 
by the English for the benefit of England, 
they considered that, so long as they were 
loyal to the British crown, the manage- 
ment of the civil affairs of the island should 
be left to them. 

That was the burden of many petitions 
and representations which they addressed 
to the English government in 1802 and 
subsequent years. They asked not only 
for such a revival and expansion of the 
old Consiglio Popolare as would give them 
free representation in a local parliament, 
but also for the enjoyment of a free press, 
of independent tribunals, and of trial by 
jury. Prominent English statesmen fa- 
vored their suit, on the score of political 
prudence, if not of justice. “We ought,” 
said Lord Melville in the House of Lords 
in 1803, “to secure to the Maltese a wise 
and suitable form of civil government, to 
be enjoyed by them under the protection 
of the British power. This object ought to 
be prosecuted and settled without any de- 
lay, so that, whenever any new negotiation 
should be set on foot, we might be enabled 
to say that the people of Malta, under a 
form of goverment agreeable to their 
wishes, were now established under the 
protection of Great Britain.” But there 
was no need of such an argument to per- 
suade the other European powers to agree 
to England’s retention of Malta, or even 
to convince the Maltese themselves that 
that was the best of the evils they had to 
choose from, and it was not to be expected 
that any sense of justice or feeling of gen- 
erosity would lead the government to con- 
fer on them a larger measure of freedom 
than was then accorded to Englishmen 
at home. The petition of the Maltese was 
refused, and Sir Thomas Maitland was 
sent out to bestow upon them in a very 
arbitrary and despotic manner what he 
supposed to be tLeir “full share of that 
happiness, wealth, security, and prosperity 
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fortunately enjoyed by all the subjects of 
the British empire in every part of the 
world.” Had civil liberty, subject only to 
the general control of the crown, been then 
granted to them, they would certainly have 
stumbled a great deal, but could hardly 
have committed greater mistakes than 
those they now suffer from; and they 
might by this time have acquired the power 
of wise self-government which comes only 
by tedious and blundering experience, in- 
stead of being, after two generations of 
paternal rule, still ignorant and wayward 
children in politics. 

The English government, it must be ad- 
mitted, has made many efforts to amend 
this state of things, most notably in the 
autumn of 1836, when Lord Glenelg com- 
missioned Mr. John Austin, the eminent 
writer on jurisprudence, and Mr., after- 
wards Sir, George Cornewall Lewis, to 
visit Ma!ta and to inquire into and report 
upon its institutions,-with a view to “the 
introduction of a permanent and salutary 
system of polity, by which the prosperit 
of the Maltese nation might be secured, 
and their interests consolidated with those 
of Great Britain.” Important changes 
resulted from this proceeding ; but, though 
the commissioners spent a year and a half 
in the island, their investigations were 
neither as searching nor as comprehensive 
as their credentials warranted, and such of 
their proposals as were adopted, admirable 
though they were in the main, failed to 
secure all the benefit that was expected 
from them. Several great abuses ware 
swept away, and some wholesome rules 
were adopted; but the ground was not 
cleared of the pernicious institutions then 
existing, nor was room afforded for the 
vigorous growth of any “salutary system 
of polity.” 

Some of the bad management was almost 
inevitable. As it was necessary that En- 
gland should have absolute control over 
the military affairs of the island, and as it 
refused to give the inhabitants any share 
in the civil government, it had no choice 
but to exercise a despotic sway; and it 
was evidently intended that the despotism 
should be as mild and amiable as it con- 
veniently could be. Sir Thomas Maitland 
was a man of coarse temper and tyrannical 
disposition, who provoked much ill-feeling 
by his rough language and arbitrary acts, 
but he fairly lived up to his notion of the 
three main duties imposed upon him. The 
first of these was to maintain the military 
importance of Malta; the second, to dis- 
tribute as many influential offices and large 
salaries as possible among his friends and 








dependents; the third, to make the bulk 
of his Maltese subjects tolerably contented 
with their lot, while putting his foot on the 
“turbulent and factious individuals ” who 
sought to lead them astray. All these 
objects he considered could be best and 
most easily achieved by reviving, with 
modifications, the paternal arrangements 
which the Knights of St. John had estab- 
lished during the later period of their 
dominion, but which had fallen very much 
out of gear in the troublous years following 
the departure of the order. As the readi- 
est and surest means towards obtaining 
obedience from the people, he secured the 
support of the Church by showing it un- 
limited favor —a course which, within 
proper bounds, was incumbent upon him 
in gratitude to the bishops and priests who 
had zealously preached up the English 
alliance, and also as part of the contract 
made over and over again with the people 
generally. In order to conciliate the local 
nobility, he conferred upon some of them 
showy tities and vague functions as lords- 
lieutenant of the country districts. For 
the rest, with an appearance of generosity, 
he undertook to distribute the property of 
the knights, except so much as was abso- 
lutely needed for military purposes, for the 
benefit of the people, and to maintain, in 
slightly altered forms, the systems of rev- 
enue collection and expenditure which had 
formerly existed. 

It was in the latter respect that the 
paternal method pursued by the English 
government and its representatives in 
Malta reached its fullest development. 
Under the order there had been only crude 
beginnings of municipal government in the 
island, and what remained of these was 
quickly stamped out by Sir Thomas Mait- 
land. It had been the policy of the 
knights to take on themselves the entire 
responsibility of grain importation, with 
the object of storing up in their extensive 
granaries a sufficient quantity to supply 
their own wants for many years in the 
event of a siege, and also to dole it out in 
ordinary times at fixed prices to the na- 
tives. This task was in the eighteenth 
century relegated to a body of local mag- 
nates known as the wzzversita, which was 
also intrusted with the dispensing of cer- 
tain charities. As the universita, however, 
ventured, in Sir Thomas Maitland’s time, 
to dabble in politics, he suppressed it, and 
established in its stead a board of supply, 
in which three English commissioners 
were to keep up a strict monopoly in the 
purchase and sale of grain. That prepos- 
terous arrangement only lasted a few years. 
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But though the trade, subject to heavy 
import duties, was soon thrown open, the 
grain department continued to be the chief 
caterer for the public, as well as to do all 
the business for the government establish- 
ments, until it was broken up in 1837 at 
the recommendation of Messrs. Austin 
and Lewis, who fixed the tariff at a rate 
estimated to bring in the same profit to the 
local exchequer. Since then Malta has 
continued to derive the largest share of its 
revenue from wheat, in spite of all the 
anti-corn-law agitation in England, and 
under circumstances which, as Mr. Rowsell 
has pointed out, throw upon the poorer 
classes of the population half as much 
taxation again as has to be borne by those 
who are better off. Whether that is just, 
or whether the new scheme of taxation pro- 
posed by the Colonial Office is practicable, 
however, need not here be considered. It 
is sufficient to note this difficulty as one of 
the unpleasant consequences of the mode 
of government adopted by the English. 
Compelled against his will to abandon 
the grain monopoly, Sir Thomas Maitland 
strengthened other institutions of a like 
sort. As successor to the Knights of 
St. John, he found himself in possession, 
according to a vague and perhaps exag- 
_gerated estimate, of about one-third of the 
land and house property in Malta. Part 
of this property, occupied by fortifications, 
public buildings, and their surroundings, 
was required for the defence and control 
of the island, and has accordingly been 
ever since retained for those purposes. 
The rest was made up of a great variety of 
foundations, held by the order as a whole, 
or by its separate “languages,” for the 
performance of all sorts. of religious, chari- 
table, and other services. It comprised, 
in fact, all the philanthropic endowments 
of Malta, excepting those which the Church 
kept exclusively in its own hands, and, as 
nearly all the government which the order 
accorded to the people was in the nature of 
real or sham benevolence, furnished most 
of the funds with which it conducted the 
public, apart from the military, business of 
the island. The management of this busi- 
ness had recently been left partly, along 
with the grain monopoly, to the universita, 
and partly to certain g¢erati in various 
parts of the island. Sir Thomas Maitland, 
when he got rid of the universita, got rid 
also of the giurati, and established instead 
departments of land revenue and govern- 
ment works, and committees of charitable 
institutions, by which their several func- 
tions were to be performed. In so doing 
he organized a system for humoring the 
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people by diverting to pious and charitable 
uses, genuine or spurious, a far larger pro- 
portion of the revenue than was their 
share, and, while pauperizing the commu- 
nity, contrived to kill all the germs of mu- 
nicipal life that were in it. In the govern- 
ment departments that he formed, all the 
highly paid posts were given to English- 
men, but places were found for a quite 
unnecessary number of Maltese subordi- 
nates, who thus become pensioners almost 
as abject as the recipients of avowed 
charity. Undertaking to sell wheat to the 
people, instead of encouraging them to 
become traders for themselves, the govern- 
ment also discouraged all other private 
enterprise and independent labor by mak- 
ing all their roads, digging all their tanks, 
and building all their houses for them. 
Sir G. C. Lewis evidently did not exagger- 
ate when he wrote home to his father in 
December, 1836: “ The people have con- 
tracted such a habit of dependence on the 
government that their only notion of im- 
provement in their condition seems to be 
the multiplication of moderately paid 
offices to be given to Maltese. The gov- 
ernment, instead of attempting to give the 
people feelings of self-reliance, have in- 
tentionally kept them in a state of pupil- 
age, have discouraged all movement, have 
stifled all inquiry, have perpetuated igno- 
rance, and have even discountenanced 
trade as being troublesome.” 

Some of the worst concomitants of the 
system there complained of were removed 
at the suggestion of Sir G. C. Lewis and 
his senior colleague ; but the system itself 
was allowed to grow. The government 
did not extend its land and house property 
— indeed, it allowed it to deteriorate very 
considerably in comparison with that held 
by the Church and by private individuals ; 
but it greatly increased the responsibilities 
it had assumed as the dispenser of the 
proceeds of that property. 

Among the pious foundations which it 
inherited from the knights were small en- 
dowments for the support of three hospi- 
tals and asylums. There were other be- 
quests for providing marriage portions 
to young women, for distributing wheat 
generally among the poor, and for giving 
alms to the needy in particular districts. 
These endowments appear to have repre- 
sented about one-tenth of the revenue 
from lands and houses of which Sir 
Thomas Maitland took charge. Had the 
money been judiciously expended by the 
charity committees that he and his succes- 
sors organized, it might have served for 
such outlay in relief of sickness and pov- 
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erty as it was incumbent on the govern- 
ment to incur. The committees showed 
no judgment, however, in spending it, and, 
indeed, though some faint effort was made 
to adhere to the special objects designated 
in the original bequests, they were not 
called upon to limit their expenditure 
either to those objects or to the funds thus 
provided for them. Being government 
departments, they were able to draw 
upon the general treasury for what money 
they required, and to disburse it in -_ 
way that the government sanctioned. 
They increased the number and enlarged 
the dimensions of the establishments un- 
der their control until, in 1836, the charges 
for these establishments were at least six 
times as great as the original endowments, 
absorbing nearly two-thirds of the revenue 
derived from government property, and 
nearly a fourth of the entire revenue of 
the island. In spite of numerous changes 
and attempted reforms, almost as large a 
proportion of expenditure to revenue has 
been kept upto this day. To Mr. Row- 
sell’s complaint, that the obnoxious wheat 
duty causes the chief burden of taxation to 
fall on the poor, it would, indeed, be a 
ready answer to say that the wheat duty, or 
some equivalent for it, would never be 
needed were it not for the wholesale sys- 
tem of so-called charity which is adopted 
for the supposed benefit of the poor. If 
the poor pay half as much again as the 
rich in taxes, it is because the poor have 
been led to expect a very large portion of 
the proceeds of taxation to be returned to 
them in the way of mischievous charity. 
The worst of it is that, by this arrange- 
ment, the honest and industrious poor are 
made to pay for the idle and thriftless. 

In the absence of any sort of municipal 
organization, and of any private philan- 
thropic agencies, apart from the strictly 
religious institutions patronized by the 
Church, and from the promiscuous alms- 
giving, which is as reckless in Malta as in 
other Roman Catholic countries, a good 
deal of State charity is, of course, inevita- 
ble. There must be a lunatic asylum, and 
there must be hospitals, and these estab- 
lishments would be harmless if only such 
persons were allowed gratuitous treatment 
in them as could not be paid or otherwise 
provided for. In that case they would not 
be very expensive to the government. 
As, moreover, there are no other poor- 
houses in the islands, the two osfizii, or 
asylums for the aged poor, would, within 
certain limits, be justitiable institutions, if 
they were not looked upon as little heav- 
ens below, in which old men and women 
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may prolong their lives, when they are 
tired of working or begging, or when their 
children are unwilling to support them. 
As it is, they give lamentable encourage- 
ment to improvidence. There is no dread 
or dislike of the ospizio in Malta, as there 
is of the workhouse in England. A com- 
fortable home in it is a blessing to be 
looked forward to, and striven after, by 
every poor man and woman in the island; 
a prize which only a few ever really attain; 
but which, like other gambling specula- 
tions, tempts multitudes to try their for- 
tune in the game of idleness and unthrift. 

The system of charity that has been 
developed in Malta tends to make every 
poor person a pauper. In the way of 
outdoor relief not much is done, only a 
sum of £3,000 a year being allowed to be 
distributed by the charity commissioners 
among their pensioners, though the short- 
comings of the government in this respect 
are amply made up for by the thoughtless 
almsgiving at the church-doors and the 
street-corners. As if to make up for its 
harshness towards the poor when they are 
in health, the government declares that 
every one who works for daily wages, as 
well as every beggar, has a right to receive 
medical assistance gratuitously when he 
or any member of his family is ill. Ac- 
cordingly every police-station has a free 
dispensary attached to it, and every village 
is provided, at the public expense, with its 
“ police physician,” who in turn is gener- 
ally a luckless hanger-on of the govern- 
ment, one of the unfortunate products of 
the system of gratuitous half-education by 
which so many members of the middle 
class in Malta are encouraged to become 
useless and starving professional men, in- 
stead of honest and hard-working shop- 
keepers or traders. 

To provide good education for the peo- 
ple — such as would enable them to make 
the best use of their chances in their own 
little islands, or to take due advantage of 
the large opportunities offered to them 
elsewhere as British subjects — would be 
of all forms of charity the most allowable ; 
but the attempts hitherto made by the 
government have not been well directed or 
successful. It was unfortunate that, when 
the Jesuits were expelled from Malta in 
1768, Grand Master Lascaris should have 
undertaken to apply their confiscated prop- 
erty in founding an university. Malta is 
far too small to maintain for itself such an 
institution. Its university has all along 
diverted attention from humbler and more 
necessary educational appliances, while 
the few able men whom it has turned out 
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could always have been more cheaply and 
more thoroughly instructed in foreign sem- 
inaries than in the native establishment. 
In Sir Thomas Maitland’s time the reve- 
nue available for it was sufficient only to 
support a few pedantic chairs, though that 
money might have been a most valuable 
addition to the very scanty endowments in 
existence for more general education. 
The university has been since reorganized, 
and there are now two lyceums attached to 
it. About eighty primary and secondary 
schools, also, have been established in the 
towns and villages, and altogether the ex- 
penditure on account of education is at 
least twelve times as great as it was sev- 
enty years ago. But the real work of edu- 
cation has yet almost to be begun. 
Praiseworthy and serviceable as were 
nearly all the recommendations of the 
commissioners of 1836, they committed a 
grievous mistake in proposing that Italian 
instead of English should be encouraged 
among the Maltese as a supplementary 
language to their vernacular. Maltese is 
practically an unwritten language, and 
therefore, however useful and expressive in 
common conversation, quite unsuitable as 
an educational medium. Italian is favored 
by priests and lawyers, and in the polite 
society of Valetta; but the common peo- 
ple knew little of it forty years ago, and 
appear to know even less at the present 
time. They are aware that, except in rare 
cases, it can be of no use to them in busi- 
ness, and they cannot be expected to trou- 
ble themselves about Dante, Petrarch, and 
Ariosto. The plan of teaching Italian as 
a stepping-stone to English, which most of 
them are really anxious to learn, is thus 
only a hindrance, especially as the instruc- 
tion given is of a very perfunctory sort. 
It is acommon complaint of the Maltese 
who have been instructed in the govern- 
ment schools, that they were there only 
taught to read Italian by rote, without un- 
derstanding the meaning of what they 
read. Some changes for the better appear 
to have been lately made, especially since 
a local commission of inquiry reported in 
1865 that in the few schools then existing 
there was very small attendance and hardly 
any teaching at all. But the money spent 
by the government in its sham system of 
education seems still to be nearly all wast- 
ed. Nor have the university and the lyce- 
ums been able to do much good. They 
certainly train up almost gratuitously — 
—the fees in the former being half-a- 
crown and in the latter a shilling a month 
per family —a far larger number of young 
men anxious for professional employment 
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than the island can give work to. For 
solid and useful instruction the youth of 
Malta have to go to private schools, or, if 
they can afford it, to come to England. 
No one can practise as a doctor or a bar- 
rister in Malta unless he has a university 
degree. As these are considered to be 
the most gentlemanly occupations in the 
island, and other than Maltese degrees are 
within reach of only a very few, the uni- 
versity is fairly supplied with students 
whom it educates as best it can in local 
law and local physic. They need not 
learn any English or acquire any general 
information unless they choose. They 
consequently come out in great numbers 
every year with diplomas qualifying them 
to compete with one anothér for such pal- 
try incomes as they can scrape upat home, 
but untrained for the exercise abroad of 
any abilities they possess. The university 
has turned out a good many clever and 
some successful barristers and physicians, 
but nowhere else in the world perhaps are 
these professions so overcrowded with dis- 
appointed men. The government has 
done what it can to make up for the mis- 
takes it has encouraged them to fall into, 
by expanding its staff of professional em- 
ployés to very unnecessary dimensions. 
But its police physicians and hospital doc- 
tors and legal auxiliaries do not find them- 
selves passing rich on salaries ranging 
from £30 to £80 or £100 a year. 

For another cause of failure in the edu- 
cation movement in Malta the government 
is also to blame. The very generous in- 
terpretation it has always put upon its 
engagement not to interfere with the Ro- 
man Catholic religion, has all along enabled 
the priests to influence if not to dictate its 
policy, and to spoil any measure of which 
they do not approve. The priests in Malta 
are particularly averse to every kind of 
education outside the very narrow groove 
prescribed by themselves. Some of them 
having been carefully trzeined in Rome or 
at Stonyhurst, but the great majority being 
almost as illiterate as their peasant kins- 
men, all alike object to any change that 
may weaken their hold on the people. 
We have played into their hands for forty 
years by professing to have schools in 
which Italian instead of English shall be 
the approved language, and in which even 
Italian has not been taught, and they owe 
us more thanks than they render for hav- 
ing elaborated a system of university in- 
struction, which does not prevent even the 
best-educated men in Malta from being 
more devoted children of the Church than 
can be found in Spain or in Ireland. 
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In its unsatisfactory endeavors to dis- 
pense all the charity and impart all the 
education thought proper for the Maltese, 
the government spends more than all the 
proceeds of the property to which the 
costs of its educational and charitable in- 
stitutions are supposed to be chargeable ; 
but these are only part of the duties it 
assumes to itself as the custodian of that 
property. It not only undertakes all the 
road-making and road-repairing required 
in the island, as well as the preservation 
of the aqueducts and tanks necessary for 
the supply of water to districts that would 
otherwise be parched up and uninhabitable, 
it also considers itself bound to execute all 
the new works and construct all the new 
buildings that are reasonably and unrea- 
sonably proposed for the benefit of the 
people. It was under the governorship of 
Sir Gaspard Le Marchant, who played the 
part of Napoleon the Little in Malta to Sir 
Thomas Maitland’s Napoleon the Great, 
that Valetta and its suburbs were es- 
pecially Haussmannized. Some of Sir 
Gaspard’s undertakings were useful in 
themselves, and, paternal rule being as it 
is in Malta, they may be said to have 
properly devolved on the government, 
though the jobbery and extravagance con- 
nected with them are not on that account 
the less to be regretted. For others it is 
difficult to find any excuse, and least ex- 
cusable of all, perhaps, was the large and 
handsome Opera House, which he _ be- 
stowed at its own expense on the island. 
The Maltese are a musical people, and the 
military and naval officers stationed in 
Valetta appreciate the privilege of hearing 
“ La Traviata” and “Ji Barbiere” from 
two-shilling stalls. But the great majority 
of the natives,-who cannot afford to pay 
even two shillings for a stall, naturally feel 
— that nearly half a year’s revenue 
of their island should have been squan- 
dered in building, for the amusement of a 
few of their more prosperous neighbors, 
and of a good many English visitors, a 
theatre which, in order to keep down the 
prices, is let at a rental so low that it by 
no means covers the cost of the policemen 
and other government-paid officials ap- 
pointed to keep order during the perform- 
ances. Their reasonable resentment of 
such unjust appropriation of their scanty 
resources for public works and buildings, 
is just now leading to somewhat unreason- 
able opposition to the very costly system 
of drainage which the government is carry- 
ing out, and obliging them to pay for. The 
drainage of Valetta and its suburbs is 
absolutely necessary, if the island is to be 





saved from the imminent danger of a 
plague; and, in the absence of any other 
agency for effecting it, the government 
must undertake the business. But the 
recklessness of some of its earlier and less 
justifiable exploits in the paternal manage- 
ment of local affairs has stirred up so much 
prejudice and mistrust, that the opposition 
papers are at present threatening it every 
week with something like a revolution. 

In furnishing some illustrations of the 
plan of managing property, usurping all 
municipal functions, and discouraging pri- 
vate enterprise, which was established by 
Sir Thomas Maitland, I have dealt only 
with one part of the system of government 
prevailing in Malta, and with that only 
very incompletely. The arrangements in 
force for the administration of justice, and 
for otherwise controlling the affairs of the 
island, are of the same sort. Within the 
space at my disposal, however, it is impos- 
sible to refer to them in detail, or to at- 
tempt any general review of the working 
of the system as a whole. The effects of 
this system are painfully evident to every 
visitor to Malta who cares to look beneath 
the surface of its gay life in winter time — 
the gay life, that is, of the English commu- 
nity, and of the few well-to-do Maltese who 
are allowed to mix with it, in and around 
Valetta. Mr. Plimsoll, who spent a short 
time in the city last January, has published 
a pamphlet on “ The Condition of Malta,” 
in which, giving a preposterously inac- 
curate account of the miseries of its inhab- 
itants, he attributes them to “a system of 
taxation supported by the might of En- 
gland, and in its consequences character- 
ized, so far as its Malta advocates are con- 
cerned, by more cowardly tyranny, incredi- 
ble meanness, merciless cruelty, grinding 
oppression, and utter injustice, than dis- 
grace even a Turkish pashalik.” Such 
language is none the less mischievous be- 
cause it is well-meant. The degradation 
of the great majority of the people in 
Malta is deplorable, but Mr. Plimsoll 
grossly exaggerates it. The system of 
taxation, moreover, has very little to do 
with it; nor have either the English gov- 
ernment or its local representatives been 
for some time past chargeable with any 
greater faults than that of failing to do all 
they might have done towards correcting 
the evil caused by the bad arrangements 
of their predecessors. Every one ac- 
quainted with our colonial history, indeed, 
must be surprised at the exceptional zeal 
with which — since the time, at any rate, 
when Lord Glenelg sent out Messrs. 
Austin and Lewis as the best men he 
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could find to advise him as to the proper 
way of improving its condition — Malta has 
been cared for by the English government. 
The discontent caused in the island by 
Sir Patrick Stuart’s arbitrary rule as an 
imperious soldier and a bigoted Protestant, 
led in 1847 to the selection of a liberal 
Roman Catholic and a philanthropic civil- 
jan as his successor. If Mr. More O’Fer- 
rall did not succeed in pacifying the Mal- 
tese, or insuring their prosperity, neither 
his own nor his employers’ good nature 
and good sense were at fault. Sir Gas- 
pard Le Marchant’s rule between 1858 
and 1864 was in many ways injurious 
to Malta, and his successors, Sir Henry 
Storks, Sir Patrick Grant, and Sir Charles 
Straubenzee, were not as pliant adminis- 
trators as the local patriots wished for, or 
as able statesmen as the best interests of 
the island required. But, as the pub- 
lished dispatches of Mr. Cardwell, Lord 
Carnarvon, and other secretaries of state 
attest, the Colonial Office did all that 
could be fairly expected from it to correct 
their blunders and supply their shortcom- 
ings, and, most recently, the honest desire 
of the home authorities to do justice to 
Malta has been shown by the appointment 
first of Mr. Rowsell, in 1877, to inquire 
into the incidence of taxation in the island, 
and suggest substitutes for the wheat 
duty; and then of Sir Penrose Julyan, in 
1878, to investigate and see what reforms 
can be effected in all its civil establish- 
ments, except those concerned with edu- 
cation, the examination of which it was 
thought better to intrust to Mr. Keenan, 
on account of his special acquaintance 
with the subject, and his sympathy in 
religion with the Maltese. There has not 
yet been time for Sir Penrose Julyan’s or 
Mr. Keenan’s recommendations to bear 
fruit; but Mr. Rowsell’s suggestions, as 
far as they are considered practicable, are 
now in process of being carried out. 

It must not be expected, however, that 
all the benefits which can possibly result 
from these recent inquiries will quickly 
lead to the regeneration of Malta, or can 
ever suffice to repair all the harm caused 
by the pernicious arrangements that were 
adopted when English rule was estab- 
lished in the island. Those arrangements, 
as I have endeavored to show, were based 
on an entirely false theory of government. 
Instead of encouraging the Maltese to 
grow out of the childish if not slavish con- 
dition in which the order of St. John left 
them, and in which, as far as it was con- 
cerned, the Church of Rome continued to 
hold them — instead of putting them in the 
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way of social development and fitting them 
for self-government, we have strengthened 
and multiplied the devices for paternal 
rule, and, while helping them in some 
respects, have in others made their condi- 
tion worse than it was when we took 
charge of them. 

Malta and Gozo contain a population of 
about one hundred and fifty-two thousand 
in an area ofone hundred and fifteen square 
miles, of which, however, at least one-third 
is altogether a barren rock, while part of the 
rest is of very little use either for pasture 
or for cultivation. In Valetta and its sub- 
urbs, exclusive of the English garrison 
and the English visitors whom it attracts, 
there are about sixty thousand inhabitants, 
who live chiefly upon the trade for which 
the port offers extraordinary facilities. 
The ninety thousand or so in the country 
districts, being an average of about four- 
teen hundred to the habitable square 
mile in Malta and about one thousand 
in Gozo, gain a scanty subsistence by 
agriculture, especially in the production of 
fruits and vegetables, some corn-growing 
and some cotton-growing, and by a few 
manufactures, of which perhaps macca- 
roni, lace, and tobacco are the most impor- 
tant. Mr. Rowsell estimates that three- 
fourths of the population of the whole 
colony are of the laboring class, the other 
fourth constituting the “ upper and middle 
classes,” though chiefly composed of small 
tradesmen and small farmers, “ who earn, 
or have to spend, little more than the 
manual workers.” He does not say in 
which category he ranks the swarm of 
priests, monks, friars, and other shaven 
idlers who are, in proportion, more numer- 
ous in Malta than in any other part of 
the world, but he adds that “ between the 
two broad divisions has been shared 
equally that considerable number of per- 
sons who will not dig, but are not ashamed 
to beg.” As matters are, many of these 
persons are hardly to blame for begging 
instead of digging. The population of 
Malta and Gozo is more than twice as 
large as the islands can support by their 
own resources. No doubt the great use 
that is made of Valetta as a halting-place 
for ships and cargoes, and especially in 
recent years as a coaling station, gives 
employment to large numbers. Many 
others are kept alive by the heavy expen- 
diture incurred by the War Office and the 
admiralty in maintaining it as a military 
and naval stronghold. Still there are far 
more people than work can be found for. 
The Maltese, as a rule, when not alto- 
gether cowed by poverty, or contaminated 
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by association with the riffraff of the Med- 
iterranean that takes shelter among them, 
are a remarkably thrifty people. The bet- 
ter sort of them, whether working at town 
trades or in the fields, would put to shame 
many of our English laborers and artisans 
by their honesty and patient industry. 
But the redundancy of competitors in ev- 
ery kind of occupation brings down the 
wage-rate to a very low level, and leaves 
multitudes without any means of earning 
an honest livelihood at all. The average 
wages of farm-laborers are barely more 
than ts. a day, and those of unskilled 
laborers in the towns not more than Is. 
2d., while carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
stone-masons rarely get as much as 2s., or 
boat-builders, sail-makers, and tailors as 
much as 2s. 6d. Nor does the poverty of 
the lower classes enrich those above them. 
A few fortunate shopkeepers and mer- 
chants may succeed in making more than 
£400 or £500 a year, and there are five or 
six among them who have the reputation 
of being wealthy. Doctors and lawyers 
consider themselves prosperous if their 
incomes exceed £300 or £400 a year, and 
the revenues of some of the landed pro- 
prietors who hold local rank as marquises 
and counts are below those figures. All 
classes of society in Malta suffer from its 
being grievously over-populated, and, as 
the population has been growing at the 
rate of nearly one per cent. a year for the 
last thirty or forty years, this evil is con- 
stantly increasing. 

The English government is not, of 
course, to be blamed for not forcing Mal- 
thusian arrangements upon the people; 
but it is not alittle at fault for encouraging, 
by its paternal system of administration, 
the recklessness which the Church upholds 
as a religious duty. It is thought proper 
for boys and girls to marry almost as soon 
as they enter their teens, and it is not un- 
common for them to have been the parents 
of a dozen children before they are thirty. 
It is needless to say that very few of these 
children live many years, and the rate of 
infant mortality is, I believe, higher in 
Malta than in any other part of the Brit- 
ish dominions. Great numbers survive, 
however, to lead altogether squalid lives, 
and thrive, after a fashion, on ignorance 
and dirt. The report issued by a local 
commission which inquired, in 1874, into 
the sanitary condition of the island, re- 
veals a most appalling state of things in 
the poorest quarters of Valetta and the 
suburbs, where overcrowding adds greatly 
to the miseries of poverty. These miser- 
ies are deplorable enough in the country 





districts, where, if there is purer air to 
breathe, it only quickens the appetite for 
food, which there are no means of satisfy- 
ing. It is not strange that, among people 
so poor and degraded, food should be the 
only thing for which any appetite is shown, 
or that, when that is not appeased, the 
wretched creatures should seek relief in 
nothing better than the only consolations 
offered them by their priests. Grossly 
ignorant and coarsely superstitious them- 
selves, the priests encourage superstition 
and ignorance among their disciples. 
They cannot, and doubtless do not wish to, 
hinder them from trying to get work and 
earn a little money with which to buy a 
scanty portion of black bread, or a hand- 
ful of locust-beans ; but they do nothing 
to help them out of their deplorable condi- 
tion. England has put a very cruel inter- 
pretation on its old promise “to secure to 
the Maltese in the fullest manner the free 
exercise of their religion,” by favoring in 
every way a priesthood that does all it can 
to keep down the people, in order that they 
may not be intelligent enough to shake off 
its thraldom. Yet there has been more 
generosity, mistaken and baneful as it is, 
in that semblance of toleration, than in the 
other arrangements by which England has 
itself fostered ignorance, and stifled, hap- 
py without killing, all feelings of self- 
respect, all capacity for self-advancement, 
and everything like a healthy spirit of in- 
dependence among the people. ‘Two sen- 
tences have already been quoted from one 
of Sir G. C. Lewis’s letters about Malta. 
In another, written in April, 1837, he said: 
“From the narrow policy of the gov- 
ernment in discouraging education and 
discussion, there is a great want of knowl- 
edge, both of facts and principles; but 
there is a very fair sprinkling of intelli- 
gence, and on the whole, I should be very 
sanguine of the influence which might be 
produced upon them by a government 
which looked to improving the condition 
of the community, and not merely to rais- 
ing a revenue in order to divide it among 
English heads of useless departments.” 
The scandal referred to in the last clause 
has long since been removed ; the rest of 
the sentence is as true now as it was when 
written. 

Had we left the Maltese to manage their 
own affairs in their own way, they might 
possibly, though it is hardly likely, have 
brought themselves to no better condition 
than they are in now. In that case, we 
should not have made ourselves responsi- 
ble for their misfortunes. As it is, all our 
apparent concessions to their demands for 
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self-government have been unreal. In 
1835 a council of government was estab- 
lished; but as of its seven members two 
were chosen by the government from the 
land-owning class, and one from the body 
of merchants, while four were paid offi- 
cials, it made no pretence at being a rep- 
resentative body. This council was reor- 
ganized in 1849, so as to comprise eight 
members elected by natives having certain 
property and educational qualifications, or 
about one-sixtieth of the population; but 
their votes could always be swamped by 
those of the official members, now raised 
to ten in number. Lord Cardwell, it is 
true, directed in 1864, when he was colo- 
nial secretary, “that great consideration 
should be shown to the opinions of the 
elected members of council in matters of 
local and domestic interest, and that, above 
all, no vote of money should be passed 
against the majority of the elected mem- 
bers, except under very special circum- 
stances, in which the public interests or 
credit were seriously at stake, and never 
without an immediate report to the secre- 
tary of state.” That vague instruction 
was endorsed in 1875 by Lord Carnarvon, 
on the understanding that its effect was 
not “ practically to transfer to a small num- 
ber of elected members the sole responsi- 
bility of deciding important questions, not 
only affecting the general interests and 
welfare of the colony, but in many cases 
involving much larger interests, and thus 
to nullify the legitimate and beneficial in- 
fluence of the official element in the coun- 
cil.’ As those words imply, however, 
Malta is still, in all important respects, 
ruled by the Colonial Office through its 
representatives in Valetta. Its council of 
government is rather an organization for 
publishing the intentions of the authorities, 
and allowing complaints to be made by the 
unofficial members, who themselves repre- 
sent only a very small fraction of the pop- 
ulation, than a machinery for controlling 
by any semblance of popular opinion the 
management of public business. When 
they do not degenerate into unseemly 
squabbles, as is generally the case, the 
meetings of this select debating society 
are sometimes useful in disclosing abuses 
and ventilating grievances; but they have 
nothing to do with popular representative 
government. The representatives of the 
crown are as exclusively responsible for 
the administration of the civil affairs of 
the island as for that of its military con- 
cerns. This arrangement may, under ex- 
isting circumstances, be the best. To 
alter it suddenly, and by other than very 
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gradual steps, would certainly cause much 
present inconvenience and confusion. But 
the fact that things are so, betrays the 
faultiness of the system under which, after 
nearly eighty years’ tenure of Malta by the 
English, its people are still quite unable to 
be their own masters. 
H. R. Fox Bourne. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
HOW UNAH SPENT HER HONEYMOON. 


DONALD DRUMCHATT was in no imme- 
diate danger, and although older and wiser 
people judged more correctly, Unah clung 
for a space — as how could she help doing 
so — to the hope of his ultimate recovery 
from the effects of a blow given instan- 
taneously and at random. Donald had 
struggled so long and with such a fair 
measure of success against the family con- 
stitution and fate, that it did not seem 
possible a single stroke could undo all the 
care which had been lavished on him. 

But it soon became unmistakable, even 
to such desperately sanguine eyes as 
Unah’s, that the injury — quite compatible 
with a cure in even a tolerably robust man 
— had been all that was needed to stimu- 
late the lurking disease in Donald’s chest, 
the broken ribs had irritated the always 
ailing lungs, so that a bad cough was set- 
ting in, and hectic fever coming on. The 
evil might have been inevitable, sooner or 
later, without this spur to his malady. The 
injury inflicted on him might only have 
accelerated his death. Yet who could 
presume to assert this extenuation of a 
crime? Who could venture to say that 
Donald, after having weathered the dan- 
gers of infancy and early youth, might not, 
with the prudence and self-denial which, 
like a burnt child who dreads the fire, he 
was sufficiently reasonable to hold as not 
incompatible with manliness, and to prac- 
tise habitually in the tranquil, healthy, 
country life he led, might not have at least 
held at bay his hereditary weakness, and 
enabled him to survive till middle life, even 
till old age ? 

The poor fellow never spoke either of 
his death-blow or of the probable result to 
which it pointed, in all his variations of 
humor, his weariness, his restlessness, his 
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crossness, and again in his causeless hope- 
fulness. The subject was, without doubt, 
terribly painful to her in every respect, and 
though Unah would fain have approached 
it to vindicate herself and to win back his 
trust, she was utterly unable to overcome 
his determination to avoid the discussion, 
in the reserve which had sprung up be- 
tween them. For Donald was lordly even 
on his death-bed, and there was no relaxa- 
tion of the restraint between the young 
husband and wife throughout the greater 
part of his illness. Yet Donald was never 
unkind to Unah. He seemed to like to 
have her with him, and only sent her out 
of his room — generally after John Mac- 
donald had spoken to him on the subject 
— when he was forced to entertain a little 
compunction and affront for the close con- 
finement and burden of attention to his 
wants which he was imposing on_ her. 
With regard to any apprehension of dan- 

er on his part, the fever of his disease, as 
in the case of other consumptive patients, 
was likely to lend him a spurious confi- 
dence; yet his entire silence with regard 
to the end of his illness smote Unah from 
the beginning. 

In like manner her father and mother, 
who came daily, looking strangely fagged 
and careworn, as Unah noticed in passing, 
said nothing of what must happen, but 
always referred to Donald’s illness as if it 
were to be interminable. John Macdon- 
ald, who thought he was doing the best for 
everybody when he took his cousin as 
much off his wife’s hands as Donald would 
let him, and when he — John Macdonald 
—kept as much out of Unah’s way as he 
could manage to efface himself, proved as 
reticent as the rest. The very doctors 
made no definite statement; they only 
looked serious, and withheld comfort. 

It was at this time, when the load on 
Unah’s heart was growing heavier and 
heavier, and threatening to weigh her to 
the ground, that she caught — from a sen- 
tence she overheard of the servants’ talk 
—the information that Frank Tempest 
was in gaol on a charge which might be 
that of the murder of Donald Drumchatt. 
Then, indeed, Unah was _ instinctively 
thankful for the respite from being day 
and night with Donald, were it only to 
save her from going mad. 

Yet when she was at liberty, all she did 
was to “gang like a ghaist” through the 
dark, haunted rooms, pursued by a crowd 
of vain, foolish dreams, for she dared not 
stop to think; and even if she had dared, 
the very power of reflection appeared taken 
from her, She would stand before Don- 





ald’s desk, which at this very moment held 
the copy of the Red Book of Clanranald, 
and imagine that the two cousins were 
seated there as formerly, gaily jesting even 
while they pretended to be most earnest in 
their pleasant, quaint researches. Or she 
was at the piano, and Donald was calling 
her back for false notes, and she was 
laughing at his remonstrances as a music- 
master, and putting them aside to sing — 
not to him alone, but to another in that 
corner. Why did he hang his head even 
then, and listen so intently to what were 
not worth such interest — simple ballads, 
sung poorly? She could not remember 
one of them now save, 


Tha chil, tha chil, tha chil, Mhic Chruimmin 
Macrimmon shall never, shall never, shall never 
return, 


That lament, indeed, went wailing, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, through these rooms, 
where the air was heavy with the last 
breath of parting spirits passing away un- 
timely. 

Then, by a trick of association, the old 
story of Treig’s ghost recurred to her, and 
she asked herself, with a superstitious 
shudder, whether she could be any longer 
counted exempt from the visitation, since 
she might be judged as ranged on Treig’s 
side — one of those allies whom he came , 
back to earth to visit, because Donald 
Drumchatt’s love for her had proved fatal 
to Donald. 

Sometimes pure pity and tenderness for 
Donald got the better of her, to the exclu- 
sion of every other thought, and melted 
for a time the ice of terror and anguish 
which was congealing round her heart, and 
she had the relief of breaking down in a 
passion of simple, natural tears that were 
for Don’s early death alone. She would 
wander out under the bleak autumn sky, 
and gaze with half-blinded eyes on the un- 
finished mason-work which had been begun 
so blithely in the opening spring; she 
would say to herself that the rooms which 
he and she were to have occupied together, 
and about which they had spoken so much, 
might yet have dwellers in them, but Don 
would not be among them. He would 
never sit by the hearth, the fire on which 
he had seen in fancy, or look out from the 
unsashed windows which he had planned. 

Happily for Unah she became more and 
more engrossed with Donald, while he, on 
his side, fell back on his old dependence 
on her, and clung with yet greater tenacity 
to the weak hand that was to lead him 
into the valley of the shadow of death, as 
his illness increased and approached its 
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termination. At last there came a morn- 
ing when Mr. Macdonald no longer con- 
tented himself with the kind, cheerful 
words of a kinsman, but as a minister of 
religion offered to pray with a sorely sick 
than in his need. 

The offer was accepted very much as a 
matter of course. But Donald was as 
quiet as his suffering would let him, after 
the prayer and throughout the afternoon, 
as if he were taking counsel with him- 
self. 

It had been a clear, frosty day, and the 
sun set with a soft violet and golden flush 
over the moorland. Donald asked Unah, 
as she was striving to afford him the ease 
which was fast passing beyond his attain- 
ment, to raise him on his pillows and ar- 
range the curtains so that he might look 
out on the day and the open-air world be- 
fore the light died in the dusk of the short- 
ening gloaming. 

These sombre, billowy moorlands had 
the advantage of the sea in a comparative 
changelessness which defied the seasons. 
Except when they were clad in brief but 
glorious purple, or lay under a winding- 
sheet of snow, spring and autumn, summer 
and winter, found and left them very much 
the same. And there was no sombreness 
to Donald in the monotony which took to 
him the restful fidelity of a familiar friend’s 
face. These were his own and his fathers’ 
hills, on which they had lived out their 
little day, inseparably connected with every 
event and tradition of his and their stories. 
And surely if the living can love this earth, 
irresponsive in all its beauty, and above all 
some special tiny spot on the great world’s 
surface, with a fond affection — that affec- 
tion, at its highest, must sink far below the 
wistful yearning and the passionate regret 
of the dying, called upon to leave sun and 
moon, mountain and valley, while yet in 
the morning of their existence and the 
prime of their powers. 

“TI am going to leave it all, and you, too, 
Unah,” sighed Donald. 

“Oh, Donald,” she cried, “ if you could 
only take me with you!” 

“ Do you wish it?” he said, brightening 
a little. “Then you really cared for 
me?” 

“Cared for you, Don? My brother — 
my husband !” 

“ You preferred me to him after all?” 
he persisted in the old jealousy of his su- 
premacy ; and she could answer him. 

“Have I not shown it? Had you not 
‘the first claim, and did I not allow that 
claim ?” 

“Then I will tell you, Unah,” he strug- 
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led to say in reward of her assurance, “ I 
lieve now that it was by the merest 
chance you were present when. Tempest 
struck and killed me,” he ended with bit- 
terness, using words which it was terrible 
for her to hear. But even then she was 
capable of realizing that it was better the 
bitterness should sound openly on his lips 
than lie rankling in his heart. 

A few more days of ceaseless tossing 
and unrest, of the sharp pangs of dissolu- 
tion, and life itself lost its charms for Don- 
ald, until he even wearied to be gone. 
“ What is it all worth?” he said; * who 
knows but they fare best who go first? In 
that light ours has been a lucky house. 
Don’t shrink, Unah, that is not an unchris- 
tian speech. I have been no great Chris- 
tian for all your father’s teaching, still I 
believe — Lord, help my unbelief — and 
he will remember that I had no great 
time or strength given me. I was a poor 
creature enough, condemned to be forever 
taking care of myself.” 

“Oh Don, you were patient, you never 

complained; you sought to do your du- 
t 72? 
“ Well, you know I might scorn to com- 
plain; but I think I wished to lead an 
honest, useful life. However, that is all 
over and done with. It is good that one 
other led an infinitely better life before 
me,” said poor Donald half vaguely, reluc- 
tant to the last to speak on subjects which 
had, nevertheless, always stood out promi- 
nently, and possessed their due importance 
in his history. “I begin to see that I 
should never have come to much, and will 
be no great loss. And I have been seek- 
ing at last to die at peace with everybody, 
but fearing that I could not bring myself 
to forgive Aim. But it is strange, I seem 
to suspect now that I need not be so 
grudging of my forgiveness — there is not 
so very much to forgive after all—and 
that he will have the worst of it. Do you 
think that will stand for forgiveness, 
Unah ?” he asked doubtfully. 

“Oh, Don,” she said, “it must be 
true forgiveness which blots out the of- 
fence.” 

“TI am not certain,” he said; “only the 
less I am sorry for myself the more I be- 
gin to be sorry for him, poor young En- 
glish beggar! I don’t think he meant to 
do me any great harm, only to keep me 
from you, since he was mad for love of 
you. He will suffer ten times more than I, 
though people will not deal very hardly 
with him, I dare say. Do you remember, 
Unah, how he kept hanging about us at 
Lady Moydart’s picnic, and how we 
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crammed him with Highland stories, and 
we were all so happy and friendly togeth- 
er? He will never be so happy again.” 

Ah! how far off that summer day 
looked now, rendered infinitely farther off 
by the incidents of their a than by 
all the days and weeks which had inter- 
vened and left no spike of bloom on the 
heather ! 

The same evening the fiscal, whose par- 
ticular duty it was, arrived to take down 
Donald Drumchatt’s dying deposition of 
what had passed between him and Frank 
Tempest. 

Before morning the struggle was ended 
—death as well as marriage was over for 
Donald Drumchatt. Within a week his 
funeral went winding over the first snow on 
the moor, and down the pass glittering 
with hoarfrost, on by the rock of the Crot- 
tach and the manse of Fearnavoil, away to 
the little island burial-place, round which 
the Fearn had hung icicles, where the 
graves of the family lay so thick, with not 
one stone in six recording that the sleeper 
had returned to the dust, as the shock of 
corn falls, in full ripeness, The coronach 
of his own clan rung through the frosty 
air, wailing his lament as it had sounded 
that of his forefathers, but to one ear the 
strain was forever changing and passing 
into the refrain, “Tha chil, tha chil, tha 
chil, Mhic Chruimmin.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE CIRCUIT COURT. 


AT the spring circuit, held at the county 
town, Frank Tempest was to be tried for 
the murder of Donald Drumchatt. The 
trial was making the greatest stir through 
the length and breadth of the country. 
No wonder; nothing half so romantic in 
the way of a public offence had been com- 
mitted for several generations, while the 
culprit occupied such an exalted position 
in society as to add a refinement to wrong. 
A young Englishman of rank and great 
expectations — indeed, in many rumors he 
figured as a wicked young nobleman of 
vast possessions, being already full blown 
in the popular imagination — was to under- 
go his trial like the meanest of his coun- 
trymen — so impartial was the law — for 
compassing the death of a young Highland 
laird on the morning of his marriage with 
the girl whom both men had loved. That 
the old passion of love should survive in 
such unconventional strength as to work 
so terrible a catastrophe in the face of the 
civilization of the nineteenth century, was 
in itself a sufficiently exciting marvel. 





And no harm was done to the sensation, 
on the contrary, great additional zest was 
lent to the trial, by the circumstance that 
the slain man, instead of dying on the spot 
where he had been assaulted, had lived to 
go home and to marry his mistress accord- 
ing to previous arrangement. For the 
young widow, the heroine of the story, 
having been an eye-witness of the crime, 
was under the necessity of appearing at 
the trial, and being seen by the crowded 
court, in the very odor of tragedy, giving 
the evidence which was to condemn her 
former lover. 

As a matter of course, not only did all 
the neighborhood flock into the town and 
raise the charges for lodging and hotel 
accommodation to fancy prices — never so 
much as thought of at any previous circuit 
or election of member of Parliament — 
swarms of newspaper reporters, from John 
O’Groat’s to Land’s End, arrived, pro- 
claiming themselves ready to sleep in 
barns or in cow-houses, so that they were 
permitted to ply their craft. And they 
might well be accommodating, since be- 
sides the benefit they expected to confer 
on their various journals, these mercurial, 
enterprising spirits contemplated combin- 
ing pleasure with business, and securing 
for themselves, after their professional 
duty —so agreeable in this instance — was 
accomplished, a sail down the Caledonian 
Canal, or a run to Lochnagar, or to the 
Bullers of Buchan. They were conscious 
of only one little detraction from their sat- 
isfaction, that it was the spring and not the 
autumn circuit they were called on to at- 
tend, and therefore the grouse and the deer 
also would not exist to be shot and hunted 
for their benefit. They would compen- 
sate themselves by taking trips to the field 
of Culloden, and calling up all the memo- 
ries of the battle, and of Bluff Bill —the 
Butcher, and Hogarth’s Lord Lovat, in 
order to throw off a telliig semi-descrip- 
tive, semi-historical introductory article 
for their papers, to serve as caviare to 
stimulate the intellectual appetite of the 
expectant multitude of readers for the 
grand pitce de résistance of the trial. 

Among the company at the circuit town 
were both the Moydarts and the Hopkinses. 
The first had come up, animated by sym- 
pathy and esprit de corps, to stand by the 
Knightley-Delavals and poor Frank Tem- 
pest in his strait; the second were influ- 
enced by less unexceptionable motives. 
The affair was like a chapter in the litera- 
ture they affected to Laura and even to 
Mrs. Hopkins, so that when Mr. Hopkins 
proposed spending a few days, in order to 
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superintend some of his improvements, at 
the Frean, about the time of the trial, the 
mother and daughter were at once im- 
pelled by an obligation of marital and filial 
duty not to let him depart alone from their 
Lancashire home, but to accompany him 
on his visit to the north. When they 
were at the Frean it was a comparatively 
easy matter to follow the rest of the world 
to the scene of action. At the same time, 
the Hopkinses, mother and daughter, were 
a good deal ashamed of their previous ac- 
quaintance with the persons concerned in 
the trial. It sounded hardly respectable 
to have been on visiting terms with a 
young man who was to be tried for mur- 
der, and, above all, since much might be 
condoned where a splendid Jar¢z, a mem- 
ber of the Moydarts’ set was concerned, 
with the girl who was at the bottom of the 
mischief, and who had only been the cler- 
gyman’s daughter to. begin with. 

Laura was so far left to herself as to 
express this feeling to Lady Jean Stewart 
when the two happened to meet in a street 
of the primitive town. 

“ Yes, we are to be in court,” said Laura 
excitedly; “I would not miss the sight for 
the world. It will be far before the most 
exciting chapter in a novel, or the best 
scene in ‘ Norma’ or ‘ Lucia di Lammer- 
moor.’ I mean,” explained Laura, quick 
to detect a peculiar opening wide and light- 
ing up of Lady Jean’s eyes, “ your family 
and some of the other county people are 
to be present, and so we may venture. 
But I don’t know how I shall be able to 
look at him. I am sure I shall cry or 
faint or something, long before the verdict, 
which will be enough to make anybody go 
off in hysterics, r should think, Then 
papa, who is sure to be accommodated 
with a seat beside the judges, does not 
like a fuss in private, and will hate it in 
ape If we feel so, I cannot imagine 

ow she will face us all, Lady Jean.” 

“ Face us!” exclaimed Lady Jean in the 
height of polite indignation; ‘that is not 
the question, it is how shall we face her?” 
Unconsciously to herself, Lady Jean adopt- 
ed that view of the dignity of misfortune 
which Constance maintains in “King 
John.” “ But I confess I see no obligation 
on your part to undergo the ordeal. We are 
here to try to be of some comfort to the 
Knightley-Delavals, and as they are per- 
suaded that their presence in the court 
may help the poor boy to endure his _posi- 
tion, and may be of use to him by showing 
that his friends will never desert him, we 
shall be there also. But as for looking on 
at the trial as at a spectacle, oh, Laura, 
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how can you do it?” Lady Jean, whose 
best feelings had been called forth, burst 
into tears. “Think of Frank Tempest in 
the prisoner’s dock! Think of Unah 
Macdonald, a widow before she is wella 
wife, coming out of the retirement of her 
widowhood to give evidence against 
Frank!” 

Laura’s soft heart only needed to be 
appealed to in order to meltinstantly. “I 
am sure I did not mean any harm,” she 
said, weeping in her turn; “I am very, 
very sorry for everybody. At the same 
time,” reasserting herself, and speaking in 
a slightly aggrieved tone, “I do not know 
why, if you go to the trial, mamma and I 
may not see it also.” 

“Oh! go by all means, if you wish it; 
this is a free country, and the court is open, 
as the crowd will show,” said Lady Jean 
recovering herself, but speaking with dis- 
dain. She thought Laura heartless and 
hypocritical, with a vulgar appetite for 
horrors. As far as the heartlessness and 
hypocrisy went, Lady Jean had not enough 
knowledge of human nature, while she 
was too deeply concerned in the present 
story, to comprehend from her own expe- 
rience, that while it is hard to get rid of 
early standards, a certain amount of sym- 
pathy is perfectly compatible with an in- 
clination to improve on our neighbors’ 
troubles, by taking out of them all we can 
get of excitement and entertainment to 
ourselves. We can apply the panacea to 
our consciences that it does not hurt the 
sufferers while it gratifies us; nay, we 
may look upon it as a kind of luxury of 
pity. 

But for the most part, even soft-hearted, 
foolish people like Laura Hopkins begin 
incontinently to condemn as soon as they 
begin to pity ; and do not so much as need 
to be asked, with the disciples of old, if 
they hold that the men on whom the tower 
of Siloam fell must have been worse than 
their brethren. The simple fact that the 
tower fell is quite enough to prove to such 
unreasoning judges that the victims some- 
how deserved and provoked their fate. It 
saves so much awed, sorrowful perplexity 
— it is so agreeable to men and women’s 
self-complacency. Thus Laura Hopkins 
asked, with an accent of latent triumph, 
how her former successful rival, Unah 
Macdonald, could face her old friends, 
even while she, Laura, was prepared to sob 
or faint sincerely, no less than becomingly, 
at the sequel ? 

But Lady Jean knew better. She was 
not so tender-hearted, only she was some- 
what larger-minded, and she happened on 
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this occasion to be behind the scenes, and 
to a certain extent mixed up with the ca- 
lamity. 

The judges had arrived and made their 
usual progress through the town. They 
were elderly men, who had attended many 
a circuit, and who, whatever manner of 
persons they might be — whether kindly 
or callous, naturally looked on almost any 
form of iniquity as a matter of business, 
chiefly suggestive of the length of time to 
be occupied in the case, with the difficulty 
or the ease of a decision on its plain or 
subtle points of law, and its precedents, 
abundant or scarce, recent or remote. 
The advocates who were to plead before 
their superiors, and who followed in the 
wake of the former, were less quiet and 
cool, less destitute of enthusiasm, while 
they were freer of the burden of respon- 
sibility, and at the same time less disposed 
to be merciful to the culprits, always ex- 
cepting each man’s own culprit. They 
were, ostensibly at least, the young men 
of the profession, whose calling it was to 

ush the war into the enemy’s camp at all 

azards and regardless of consequences 
—the settlement of which fell upon oth- 
ers. The advocates had their minds bur- 
dened with their speeches and their cross- 
examinations. The speeches were to be 
practical and convincing as addressed to 
the judges, since shrewdness and learning 
were the elements wherewith they were to 
be plied, while floweriness in diction and 
sentimentality of appeal might be reserved 
for the more impressionable jury. But the 
speakers were apt to assume beforehand a 
jaunty rather than a grave exterior, be- 
traying the lingering susceptibility of youth 
in the very fact of thus disguising what 
anxiety they felt. 

Of course there were numerous varying 
shades of individual temperament, besides 
nice social distinctions between the assem- 
bled counsel. But there was also, even 
in the widest dissimilarity, a curious con- 
ventional similarity, between these budding 
and blossoming barristers. The likeness 
resulted from the circumstance that the 
men came from one town — and that not 
a huge city, though it might be the ancient 
and beautiful capital of an indomitable 
nation. Within its comparatively limited 
bounds, the members of one honorable 
profession were all more or less known to 
each other, while their interests were 
largely confined to one field. 

It was otherwise with the country town 
solicitors, the third genus that attended 
the circuit. They were distinguished, fif- 


teen years ago, by lingering local extremes 
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of rank and personal refinement or their 
opposites. The “writers ” recalled to the 
spectator what a unique and racy accom- 
paniment of the performance they must 
have presented in days still farther off. 
For then the doughty, homely old man in 
the brown wig, who still used a horn for a 
“ snuff-mull,” and whose strongly flavored 
Highland speech — smacking of the Braes 
of Lochaber — not a judge, not a juryman, 
not the old “ writer’s ” own counsel could 
altogether silence, as he insisted on thrust- 
ing it into the argument, was not a single 
specimen but one of a species. And the 
white-haired gentleman in the velvet coat 
—a statelier figure than that of any mem- 
ber of the bench, but who happened to be 
nothing more than the chamberlain of a 
mighty cock of the north, existed as one 
of a race of chamberlains and kinsmen of 
their lords, who came in court to represent 
the family interests, expecting to be heard 
with the same deference they received 
from tenant farmers, shepherds, and fisher- 
men at home; and if they were disap- 
pointed, departed in dudgeon to protest 
against the license of the age. 

In many respects the Scotch circuit was 
like an English assize, and perhaps the 
most marked national attribute was that 
the former, fifteen years ago at least, took 
its gaiety more soberly than was true of 
the latter. The judges might indulge in 
social dinners with the neighboring county 
gentlemen; the advocates might follow 
suit and disperse themselves through the 
nearest country houses on which they had 
any claim, mildly stimulating the life of the 
same ; the solicitors might circulate among 
the citizens enlivening their families, but 
there were no circuit balls as fit pendants 
to the crises in many a miserable man and 
woman’s history. 

The court was early crowded on the 
blue-cold spring morning of the day in the 
middle of the circuit, when Frank Tempest 
was to be tried. For a long time there 
was little to occupy the throng except 
congratulations on having secured good 
places and speculations on the event which 
brought the audience there. The succes- 
sive arrival of persons in any way con- 
nected with the trial became welcome 
incidents. The first of these groups con- 
sisted of the Knightley-Delavals, walking 
as-at a court procession of a different de- 
scription, between the Moydarts and some 
other representatives of the gentry. They 
afforded satisfaction, not only as the uncle 
and aunt of the prisoner, but as being very 
fine people indeed, quite removed from the 
category of an ordinary prisoner’s relations. 
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Yet they were not too fine to have their 
troubles, or that their pride should be 
exempted from a fall, which was in itself a 
pleasing reflection. Lady Sophia’s high 
forehead was puckered out of all smooth- 
ness. Mr. Knightley-Delaval’s long limbs 
were never at rest, as if he were in a state 
of acute nervous excitement; which was 
the truth. 

Another source of abstract satisfaction 
in connection with the Knightley-Delavals, 
lay in the circumstance that they were 
not Highlanders or even Lowland Scotch. 
They were English, a consideration which 
was bound to have greater weight than the 
objection of gentle birth, when laid hold of 
by the side that identified itself with Don- 
ald Drumchatt. Poor Donald, had he 
known it, would not have taken it as a 
great compliment to be viewed in the light 
of a man of the people. In fact his friends 
there had forgotten, for the moment, while 
they were glorying in the Knightley-Dela- 
val’s pretensions being humbled, that not 
only Donald, whose partisans they had 
constituted themselves, but that every 
Macdonald among them, claimed to be a 
son of Conn of the Hundred Battles, with 
an antiquity and dignity of descent before 
which the memories of an English duke- 
dom waxed pale. 

The next couple that arrested the atten- 
tion of neighbors and strangers alike were 
an elderly gentleman and lady in mourn- 
ing, who came in quietly and took their 
position in a back seat reserved for them. 
These were the minister of Fearnavoil and 
his wife, the cousins of Donald Drumchatt, 
and the father and mother of the widow, 
who was the chief witness for the prosecu- 
tion. They were there to uphold their 
daughter, as the Knightley-Delavals and 
the Moydarts gave their countenance to 
the prisoner. 

The county town was not so united in 
church matters as was the parish of 
Fearnavoil. The town had its quota of 
Catholics, who boasted to have remained 
faithful to the mother Church from before 
the Reformation, and it had also, at the 
opposite ecclesiastical pole, its busy swarm 
thrown off by the last secession from the 
Church of Scotland as by law established. 
The first, though they were a passive 
rather than aggressive body, had their 
theory of heresy, and the second their 
watchword of Erastianism, to account for 
that bringing up of a child in the way in 
which she should not have gone, which, 
according to the dogmas of the different 
parties, had ended in the clerical scandal 
of the minister of Fearnavoil’s daughter 
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playing a prominent part in a criminal 
case. 

But a touch of nature makes the whole 
world kin. That touch was wanting in the 
more distant relationship of the Knightley- 
Delavals to Frank Tempest. For though 
the sorrows of uncles and aunts may be 
very real and not without their depth, they 
do not come home with any overpowering 
realization to the world at large. But here 
were the father and mother of another 
Helen of Troy; and, though much might 
have been deficient in the family disci- 
pline, still it was to be supposed that the 
parents had wished to do the best in their 
power for their child, that they had strug- 
gled to restrain her vanity and coquetry, 
and mourned over her levity and folly. 

When the public had arrived at this con- 
clusion, they were tolerably sure to go far- 
ther and pick up minor details — such as 
that though the minister was an easy-going 
Sadducee and a dry stick of a preacher, 
Mrs. Macdonald, Fearnavoil, was an exem- 
plary person, a great light and a living 
power in a dark, dead corner of the vine- 
yard. However, on this day the handsome, 
distinguished-looking woman, with the tall, 
erect figure, the aquiline nose and the 
grey ringlets which were only dimly seen 
behind the veil she never raised, but 
which yet duly impressed each peering 
stranger, appeared perfectly quiescent in 
the hands of the stooping, mild-eyed man, 
who still looked younger than his years, 
with an almost pathetic, lingering youthful- 
ness. He brought in his companion and 
seated her, placing himself beside her, 
without paying any great heed to the peo- 
ple who surrounded them. It was clear 
that the pair were alone together in the 
crowded court, clinging to each other, lean- 
ing upon each other, speaking a word or 
two to each other occasionally on the 
calamity in which they had so great a part, 
and which they shared. Poor father and 
mother, with their pride laid in the dust, 
and crushed by the misfortunes and suf- 
ferings of their child! Had they felt less, 
they might have made stock of the noto- 
riety and misery. As it was, they could 
only forget everything, even remorse and 
regret, in the anguish of Unah’s position. 

On the same side of the court-house, but 
still farther back in the rows of seats, an- 
other couple had established themselves, 
and were entirely overlooked by the spec- 
tators until one of them showed signs of 
a personal interest in the case. They 
were a man and woman also — a meagre 
little man, who shook as if with a chronic 
ague, and had occasionally to hold his ach 
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ing head between his trembling hands; 
and a stout, florid woman, who did not 
cower, but held herself upright and looked 
around her with keen observation, as if to 
take in every feature of the scene. These 
were Malise Gow and Jenny Reach. 

A little bustle announced the arrival of 
the judges, who took their seats and 
afforded scope for the eager speculation 
of the uninitiated — whether in any of the 
heavy and- the sharp faces of the Daniels 
come to judgment were betrayed the linea- 
ments of that great lawyer in every gen- 
eration, who from a bent to a righteous 
severity is condemned to figure in popular 
nomenclature as “ the hanging judge.” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE PRISONER AND THE WITNESSES. 


OnE of the great sensations of the day 
was produced by the appearance of the 
— in the dock. But Laura Hop- 

ins did not shed a tear or sink back in 
the lap of a person behind her, as had 
been part of her programme ; she only sat 
very still, and opened her rosy mouth with 
a childish gasp of dismay. 

It was high-spirited Lady Jean who 
had been leaning forward and smiling with 
all her might in defiant courage and cheer- 
fulness, with an eager longing for: Frank 
Tempest to look up so that she might set 
at nought etiquette and nod a greeting to 
him, who, to the surprise of herself and all 
about her, shrank back and gave way to 
one moment’s deadly faintness, of which 
the next instant she was heartily ashamed. 

It was not the months of imprisonment, 
though these, too, must have told severely 
on a young man like Frank Tempest, that 
had altered him so piteously. It was not 
merely that the last traces of the light- 
heartedness of boyhood and the superb 
confidence and exhaustless elasticity of 
youth strongly marking him when he came 
into the country had died utterly out of 
him — as certainly slain as Donald Drum- 
chatt. It was not that Frank Tempest 
came before his old friends and the won- 
dering world in the wild, possessed frame 
of mood which had led to the committal of 
the deed that had brought him there, or, in 
the reaction of despair, which had caused 
Lord Moydart at an earlier date to suspect 
him of incipient madness. Frank Tem- 
pest had got enough time to come to him- 
self. He was in his right mind if he had 


ever been; butit was the right mind of a 
man who awakes from a fit of frenzy to 
find that in his hallucination he has parted 
with all that makes life dear, and substi- 
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tuted—in the room of clean hands, a 
peaceful conscience, an honorable name, 
and the approval and good wishes of his 
fellows, all that renders life a hideous bur- 
den. He had incurred that foulest stain 
of blood which no water will wash away. 
He had roused the voice of the avenger, 
ringing with the accusation that compels 
the stoutest heart to quail, day and night, 
through all the years, few or many, which 
might be left to him. He must bequeath 
a name — inherited without a spot — dis- 
graced as long as it survived, so that the 
last man who bore it reluctantly would 
look back on its defiler, not with the char- 
ity born of the intervening years, but with 
the stern reprobation— at best with the 
reproachful shame and the resentful pity 
—the only forms of expression Frank 
Tempest could look for thenceforth in the 
faces of his kindred and contemporaries. 
Not only the Knightley-Delavals, but the 
young brother at Eton, would have his 
share in the condemnation passed on 
Frank. The poor little fellow must learn 
with shame to fight down the natural im- 
pulse to fire up and do battle with his 
form for his elder brother’s honor, which 
had become dishonor, not in the eyes of 
one form or school,.but of the whole En- 
glish world wherever the mother tongue 
was spoken. 

Last of all —dazzling the eyes that had 
been turned backwards and inwards all 
these miserable months — there came the 
call on his manliness, which had been 
sapped at the very foundation, to confront 
a public trial and exposure of his guilt, and 
to hear in the presence of those he had 
deeply injured a sentence of certain igno- 
miny and possible ghastly horror. 

All that remained for him in the heavy 
debt of retribution he had drawn down on 
himself was, that he had still escaped one 
penalty, and that the most terrible of all — 
he had not been his own moral murderer 
—killing with suicidal ruthlessness the 
nobler man in himself. But though the 
single reservation might make life better 
for him in the end, at the present moment 
it only rendered his punishment harder to 
bear. 

But crushed as he was, it belonged to 
all Frank Tempest’s antecedents, as well 
as to his character, that he should endeav- 
or to undergo the worst punishment in 
store for man without flinching. He took 
his place firmly, and, as it seemed, fear- 
lessly ; and though the very hands which he 
rested on the edge of the dock were worn 
as well as blanched, there was no longer 
any perceptible disorder in his air. His 
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eyes were neither persistently cast down 
nor roving furtively around; they were 
looking naturally before him. His hair 
was smoothed back from the forehead that 
was no longer a revelation of whiteness, 
sinced it matched with the wan face which 
had formerly been so full of open air and 
sunshine in its brown tan. His beard, 
which instead of looking precocious down 
cherished by alad, came out a conspicuous 
sign of manhood on the shrunken face, had 
been carefully trimmed. The impression 
which Frank Tempest made on the thou- 
sands of eyes gloating on his aspect was 
by no means that of weakness or collapse. 
“ The prisoner — he is a determined young 
scoundrel, he is a polished and high-hand- 
ed young blackguard!” was the opinion 
pronounced upon him in the Highland 
idiom with keen relish. 

Frank Tempest was accompanied by one 
of the brothers Macgregor, who had sur- 
rendered after the fashion of his leader, but 
who was confident of his own comparative 
immunity from punishment, not only be- 
cause of his subordinate position, and 
his being a mere tool in the hands of an- 
other and a greater offender, but by reason 
also of what he judged a tougher string to 
his bow. His elder brother Aulay had 
made up his mind to turn queen’s evidence 
for the deliverance of both the precious 
brothers. Then David Macgregor came 
to the conclusion that he ought to endure 
a little hardship for the credit of the family. 
There was no need for both to incur the 
odium of betraying their employer, grant- 
ing that he was only a Sassenach. Mr. 
Tempest had a clan of friends of his own, 
with stores of wealth to protect himself, 
and even to reward anally who stood faith- 
fully by him. So Aulay’s younger brother 
“held his whisht,” and suffered the se- 
verity of the winter to be an excuse for 
quitting his lurking-place and letting him- 
self be quietly taken and lodged in the 
same jail with his patron, He would pre- 
serve the honor of the Macgregors without 
running any great risk, nay, with the 
chance of securing a premium for his 
stanchness. 

Macgregor was an able-bodied man in 
his prime, on whom months of imprison- 
ment had wrought little change. He sat 
in his ghillie’s kilt and jacket beside Frank, 
and, as it were, sheltered by him, though 
Frank might have been Macgregor’s son 
in point of age. In spite of the elder 
man’s valuable assurance of coming off 
scot free, he testified at once greater 
perturbation and greater bravado. He 
glanced with consternation at the two 





judges before him, even while he forced a 
grin to his acquaintances in the assembly. 
The indictment which accused Francis 
Delaval Tempest and David Macgregor 
of the crime of murder, togetber with the 
offence of conspiring to carry off by force 
the late Donald Macdonald of Drumchatt, 
was read and was followed by the reading 
of the dead man’s dying deposition. The 
last was a simple statement of the time 
and manner in which he had been assailed, 
with the fact that it was Frank Tempest 
who had dealt him the blow; at the same 
time Donald with his failing breath had 
volunteered an assertion, at which the per- 
son who alone knew its truth or falsehood 
winced perceptibly. To the best of his 
belief poor Donald had declared the blow 
had not been given with the deliberate 
purpose of doing him grievous bodily harm, 
but was inflicted in the heat of the strife, 
and it was by the fate of war and the will 
of Providence that it had cost him his life. 
Frank Tempest was asked to plead 
guilty or not guilty to the charge of mur- 
der. Somewhat to the surprise as well as 
greatly to the relief of his friends and 
counsel, while he was still thrilling and 
——— with his eyes dim and his heart 
oubly contrite because of that magnan- 
imous voice from beyond the grave, he 
conceived that he was bound to respond 
humbly to it. He pleaded not guilty, with 
a reservation “ Not guilty of an intent to 
do grievous bodily harm,” repeated Frank 
like an echo of the words in the deposition, 
while a faint red replaced the clay-color 
that had stolen into his lips. 

“ Clever dog,” muttered a reporter, “to 
be so quick to seize a hint! I wonder if 
his presence of mind will serve him.” 

David Macgregor pleaded “ Not guilty ” 
without hesitation. 

The jury were balloted for and sworn 
in, and a set of fifteen ordinary citizens 
were suddenly invested with all the solemn 
interest and importance of arbiters in a 
case of life or death. 

The medical men who had attended 
Donald Drumchatt were the first witnesses 
called, and they were of one mind — fora 
wonder. They united in reducing to a 
fraction of a doubt, that his death had been 
produced by any other cause than the vio- 
lence to which he had been subjected act- 
ing on a delicate habit of body. If they 
had not been able to do much to keep their 
patient in life they were doggedly deter- 
mined to absolve themselves from any 
share in killing him, by laying his death at 
Frank Tempest’s door. And they had 
such an ample resource in abstruse tech- 
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nical terms, that it was impossible for 
cross-examination to shake them in a sim- 
ple statement any more than in a compli- 
cated expression of opinion. 

The medical evidence was soon disposed 
of, and only seemed interminable to Frank 
Tempest who had become all nerves, and 
who had difficulty in keeping himself from 
shuddering like a woman at what were to 
him its torturing details. “It is as if they 
had taken me into his presence and sub- 
jected me to the ordeal of touch,” he said 
to himself; “but I must not quail under 
this or any other part of the trial.” 

Aulay Macgregor was put into the wit- 
ness-box. He was a big, strong man like 
his brother, with a still more roving eye, 
that was sedulous to avoid meeting Frank 
Tempest’s glance, while it was far from 
shunning the other prisoner’s regard. The 
two brothers exchanged meaning though 
furtive looks. The truth was to them, 
Aulay’s secession to the side of justice was 
a very natural and proper proceeding, and 
with so plain a benefit to both brothers, 
that the men, in their coarse stolidness of 
nature, would scarcely have thought it 
worth while to maintain a pretence of no 
mutual understanding, had it not been for 
the hope of imposing, not on the judges 
and jury, but upon the country for their 
credit’s sake, and upon the young English- 
man and his friends, with the hope of ex- 
tracting from them a compensation for 
David Macgregor’s fidelity to the gentle- 
man in trouble, and for any little incon- 
venience to himself incurred by his loyalty. 

Aulay Macgregor was made to tell, in a 
series of answers to questions, a tale with 
which Frank was well acquainted ; indeed, 
he could follow it in every point closely. 
For it was Aulay’s great safeguard, both 
in his examination in chief and in his 
cross-examination, that he really was 
speaking the truth, He had known the 
young English gentleman all the previous 
autumn. Mr. Tempest had stayed for the 
most part at the Ford inn when he was not 
at Castle Moydart. Both Aulay and his 
brother “ Tavit” had been in the habit of 
acting as his guides and ghillies in many 
sporting expeditions. The young gentle- 
man — he was an “affable shentleman,” 
and became always more so as their ac- 
quaiatance increased. He would often be 
asking Aulay and Tavit to tell him the 
different stories of the country, and he 
was fond of hearing how their ancestor 
Gillies Macgregor, after winning Drum- 
chatt’s sweetheart, was met with his lady 
on their way from St. Mairi’s by Drum- 
chatt and his followers, and how the chiefs 
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of the Macgregors and Macdonalds fell 
fighting by Craig Crottach, and Fionaghil 
Macdonald she was made a wife and a 
widow in one day. 

At last on a morning in October, when 
they were out in search of a wildcat’s 
den, Mr. Tempest he asked Aulay and 
Tavy whether they had a mind to steala _ 
march on Drumchatt, and pay him back in 
kind for what his forefather had done to 
their forefather? And they answered, 
“No objection in the world, Mr. Tem- 
pest,” for the Mactonals they were always 
taunting the Macgregors at markets and 
sales with the old story, and though Gil- 
lies their brother, the innkeeper at the 
Ford, was canny and could stand it, and 
mind his business, that was not their way. 
But they did not mean any killing or hang- 
ing business, since the times were past for 
such work. Then Mr. Tempest he told 
them what all the country-side knew al- 
ready, that Donald Drumchatt was to be 
married on such a day to Miss Macdon- 
ald, Fearnavoil. But Mr. Tempest added 
she was his sweetheart and Drumchatt was 
taking her from him, and would they help 
him to carry off the bridegroom and put a 
stop to the marriage for that day till better 
came of it? And they thought it would 
be a very pretty return for them to make 
to Drumchatt for what his ancestor had 
done to theirs, and that the mouths of the 
Mactonals would be shut at markets and 
sales for all time to come. Of course 
there was also a small consideration to be 
given to them as the pay for an engage- 
ment which was to last for a day or two, 
in the gentleman’s service. They agreed 
to wait at Craig Crottach for Drumchatt, 
who was expected to ride by the Bride’s 
Pass to the manse of Fearnavoil on his 
wedding morning. They had been pre- 
pared for his being possibly accompa- 
nied by a friend, and they thought they 
could manage two as well as one, while 
if more took the bridle path, they had 
only to keep out of sight and let the 
affair come to nothing, and nobody would 
be any the wiser. They had arranged to 
lay hold on the pony, or ponies, if there 
were more than one, to turn them about 
and force them to go over the hills as far 
as the sheeling a Altingloe, where they 
were not likely to be sought or found un- 
less the whole country rose in pursuit. It 
had been a good morning, a very good 


hazy morning for their business, and for- 
tune seemed to favor them, since Drum- 
chatt came in sight riding by his own self, 
and not a friend with him at all at all. 

Mr. Tempest and Drumchatt they had 
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a few words, and the last was obstinate 
and would not yield, but pushed on his 
“beastie.” And when Mr. Tempest 
seized its bridle, Drumchatt leaped off and 
tried to force his way on foot, and Mr. 
Tempest he gave the laird a blow with his 
fist —for indeed none of them had any 
weapons save that he and Tavy carried 
sticks just to lend a “ prog” to the pony; 
and Drumchatt he went down like a shot 
deer, and rolled over the bank. And they 
all stood stock still, they were so amazed. 
Then with a rush like a fire flaucht Miss 
Macdonald, Fearnavoil, her own self ap- 
peared from God knows where, and was 
down among the bushes trying to raise her 
bridegroom. Mr. Tempest would follow 
and help her, which she would not suffer, 
and Aulay and Tavit spied people coming 
up in both directions; so they told Mr. 
Tempest it was no use, he and they must 
be off, and they went their ways. That 
was every gospel word of the story; and 
he was very sorry for having had any hand 
in Drumchatt’s death, which had never 
entered into his thoughts. He was doing 
what he could to make up for his indiscre- 
tion, by being there to give the lords and 
gentlemen all the information he could; 
and he trusted they would deal mercifully 
with him and with another stupid, ignorant 
fellow, that was his brother Tavit. Aulay 
rapidly volunteered the last two sentences 
of his own composition, before the court 
could prevent the irregularity. 

The cross-examination on the part of 
Frank Tempest’s counsel was directed to 
shaking the trustworthiness of the last wit- 
ness — not only on account of the part he 
was playing, but because of the worthless 
character which had been borne by both 
the Macgregors — hangers-on at the Ford 
Inn, brawlers whenever brawling was in 
their power. The advocate was disposed 
to hold that these mature ne’er-do-wells 
were much more likely to have been the 
instigators of the rash, inexperienced lad 
who had fallen into their hands, than that 
he had been their tempter to the offence 
with which he and David Macgregor stood 
charged. 

But at this adroit reversal of the position 
Frank Tempest slightly shook his head. 

The counsel for the prosecution did not 
even put himself to the trouble of re-exam- 
ining the obliging Macgregor; and David 
Macgregor’s advocate made short work of 
seeking to whitewash Aulay in the eyes of 
the jury. The young counsel was fettered 
by a weighty drawback. The Macgregors’ 
standard of morality was so peculiar that 
Aulay was as likely as not, in the sim- 





plicity which blended with his cunning, to 
give out in his own defence more compro- 
mising matter than any that had been ex- 
tracted from him to damage his testimony. 

The counsel for the prosecution was 
ready with another witness, who was be- 
yond suspicion, and whose testimony was 
incontrovertible. He would call Mrs. 
Macdonald of Drumchatt, the widow of 
the slain man. And with one impulse the 
court drew a long breath, bent forward, or 
stood on tiptoe, to see the heroine of the 
trial. 

Frank Tempest formed no exception to 
the multitude. The passionate young love 
which he had suffered to wreck his life, 
survived the wreck, and lingered the one 
warm, fervent emotion in his breast. Just 
as he had thought most of seeing Unah 
again after their short parting, when he 
had got her mother to bring her to the 
pass to listen to his vehement protestations 
against her marriage; so, after the dreary 
interval of months of imprisonment and 
agonies of remorse, which had appeared to 
him like an eternity of suffering, in the 
course of which he himself and the whole 
world around him had become changed, he 
had pined for the moment — miserable as 
it must be, when he should be once more 
in her presence, able to judge for himself 
how she looked and how she had borne 
her sorrows. The very thought gave him 
new life. The hue of youth, health, and 
hope came back into his face. He 
straightened himself up more effectually 
from the drooping slouch which the list- 
less reveries of the last few months had 
brought to his figure. His hand seemed 
to recover its muscular grasp, instead of 
the spasmodic clutch or the relaxed clasp 
with which it had begun to lay hold of any 
support. 

With a brave endeavor at quietness and 
calmness, and at the same time with a 
certain fixity of intent like that of a sleep- 
walker, Unah, in her widow’s. weeds, fol- 
lowed the usher into the witness-box. The 
dim, heavy blackness of her gown, the 
widow’s cap beneath the bonnet, which 
encircled the face with a close, white bor- 
der that entirely concealed the hair, and 
was in itself discernible with a kind of 
ghostly distinctness through the thick veil 
of crape falling from the bonnet over the 
face, formed a dress singularly out of 
keeping with the youthful wearer. In its 
contrast, no less than its significance, it 
was full of pathos. Unah wore it as un- 
consciously as she had worn other apparel 
—the one white frock at picnics and 
country-house dinners. Had it been Laura 
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Hopkins who had become a widow — even 


a sincerely grieved widow in tragical cir- 


cumstances — she must still have —— 
of her clothes, and whether or not they be- 
came her; she had been brought up to put 
inordinate value on the trappings that be- 
longed to every stage of her existence. 
But to Unah — who at the best had cared 
so little for what she wore that her indiffer- 
ence had approached to a defect, and who 
had only seen in her wedding gown the 
costly decking out befitting a costly sacri- 
fice — every dress was alike on a day like 
this. She was utterly oblivious of the 
heavy folds of silk and crape, and the 
close, white cap beneath the black bonnet, 
like nothing save a nun’s hood, or the 
ruesome “mushed” head-gear coming 
, oa over the forehead and tying up the 
chin, in which the faces of the dead, man 
and woman alike, were formerly swathed. 
There were some in the audience ready 
to swear that the negligent, girlish air of 
the young widow formed a deliberate study 
of consummate art. But not the less were 
the critics eager for the moment when the 
witness should be told to raise her veil. 
They were afraid lest the favor might be 
granted to her condition in life, recent 
widowhood, and painful position, of giving 
her evidence with her face more than half 


- hidden. 


But Unah put up the veil of her own ac- 
cord: she divined that it was a proper 
mark of respect to judge and jury, and she 
did not wait to be told to pay it. Was she 
not there to do her duty, cost her what it 
might? 

At the first glimpse of the fair, pale face, 
unlit up by the drawn-back auburn hair, 
framed instead in the thick white border of 
her cap, there was a sensation of disap- 
pointment among those who had not seen 
it before. Here was nothing out of the 
common, no deauté de diable, no magnifi- 
cent glow of color — which certainly would 
have been out of place in the circumstan- 
ces — no classical correctness of feature to 
drive men mad with love and tempt them 
to the guilt of murder. Here was only a 
white-faced, dark-eyed girl, whose shyness 
had been driven out of her, but whose 
modesty, with a certain soft dignity of in- 
nocent womanhood, remained unimpaired. 
But to many people modesty is insipid, 
while dignity is only a sort of rigidity which 
falls very flat after the unrestrained con- 
vulsions of passion in which the spectators 
have been taught to take delight. 

Yet Unah’s face was not altogether with- 
out effect either on strangers or friends. 
A second look produced even on the mass 
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some portion of the spell which dwelt in 
her lily-like aspect and in the twilight dusk- 
iness of her eyes. One of the officiating 
barristers, rook-like in his gown and wig, 
who had composedly fixed his glass in his 
eye and freely directed it on the witness 
had the grace hastily to withdraw the aid 
to his vision, and to look another way in a 
momentary confusion which did him credit. 
One of the judges — and, as it happened, it 
was he who had earned the distinction of 
being entitled the hanging judge — put his 
hand across his usually gruff face and bent 
over his notes to hide its moved expres- 
sion. One old man in a back seat uttered 
an audible, shrill, quavering “ Ochone! 
ochone !” but was silenced by the woman 
next him. If she had been heard also, she 
would have been found admonishing him 
with an excited “ You calf! are you to boo 
when our Miss Unah — Mrs. Macdonald, 
Drumchatt, that is, will play her part so 
finely ?” 

As for the prisoner — and many eyes did 
not fail to scrutinize narrowly how he bore 
his former mistress and destroyer’s en- 
trance into the court — he did not shun the 
spectacle. From the time that her coming 
was announced, he looked with eager eyes 
at the door. Evidently he recognized the 
first flutter of her black dress, and took in 
every detail—down to the moment when 
she lifted up her veil, and her tearless eyes, 
set as if they saw nothing, met his in a pit- 
eous, mournful look that had no shrinking 
in it. 

Then he drew back, as if he were put- 
ting a force upon himself, though he could 
not altogether restrain the tremor that ran 
through him and forced him to bend down 
his head till his face was partly concealed. 

No wonder Frank Tempest trembled, 
and was fain to “ skulk,” as he called it, out 
of her sight. He knew at last what he had 
done to Unah, as well as to the dead man; 
itwas by his doing she wore that dress, 
which was only a type of her darkened life 
and broken heart. He understood at 
length what Donald Drumchatt had been 
to her; and how, though he himself had 
caught her girlish fancy and won her girl- 
ish heart, she had still been, so far as it lay 
in her power, loyal in her allegiance to her 
cousin. In that loyalty she would, in the 
years to come, have found peace which is 
better than happiness. He had killed that 
peace and wasted all her future ; she might 
have worked woe to him inadvertently ; but 
he, in his wilfulness, had been the worst 
enemy of the woman he had loved and 
would love dearly to the end of his days. 

Unah was sworn, and replied to her 
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name, her age, and where she had been 
and what she had seen and done on her 
wedding morning, with a desperate stead- 
fastness, in which there was no room for 
hesitation. It was far from her or any 
woman like her to come into a court to 
weep and wail over her misfortunes, to 
make artillery of her tears no less than of 
her smiles, and to try the double shot on 
judge and jury — now parading her weak- 
ness as an unanswerable claim for consid- 
eration — now rushing into passionate 
appeals to the public itself, with an adan- 
don which is half undisciplined nature, 
half instinctive art, and which no doubt 
tells powerfully on a large section of hu- 
manity. 

It was only when Frank Tempest’s 
counsel in cross-examination, acting on his 
own responsibility, and in what he judged 
his client’s interest, said, “ Madam, will 
you permit me to ask you whether, in the 
whole course of your acquaintance with 
Mr. Tempest, you were never led — in the 
freedom of social intercourse, let us say, or 
in mere thoughtlessness possibly — to give 
him what he might consider encourage- 
ment in his suit, in spite of your previous 
engagement to the late Mr. Macdonald 
of Drumchatt?” that Unah faltered. It 
was so terrible to her to be called on to 
answer in open court, to a question that 
bore directly on her unhappy love, which 
in her perfect truthfulness, and in justice 
to Frank Tempest, she could not deny. 
And all the while the sprouting grass had 
not grown green on Donald Drumchatt’s 

rave. Involuntarily she clasped her 
ands tightly, sighed sorely, and paused 
before she answered; and in the court 
there was a slight rustle of intense expec- 
tation for the confession which was to 
convert a young saint into a Delilah. 

But by the time the counsel for the op- 
posite side had objected to the question, 
and the judge had overruled the objection, 
Unah recovered her composure so as to 
answer faintly, “ Not by my will — not with 
my consent.’ 

The lawyer pricked hisears. “Am Ito 
understand ” —he pressed his advantage 
— “that you were betrayed into an admis- 
sion which Mr. Tempest might construe 
into a hope that you could be induced to 
break with your cousin and marry him?” 

“No,” said Unah, distinctly. “He 
knew that, if I lived, I should marry my 
cousin.” 

“ Was there any question of your death?” 
was the surprised exclamation. 

“Yes,” replied Unah, with the same 
straightforwardness ; “we lost ourselves 
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in the mist on Ben Voil, and we might 
have perished before rescue reached us.” 

As she spoke the thought passed across 
her mind and Frank Tempest’s, and thrilled 
her father’s consciousness, that it might 
have been better for all if the hapless pair 
had then perished together. 

The lawyer was rapidly revolving in his 
mind whether he had made a discovery. 
Could Tempest have committed the egre- 
gious blunder of not taking his own counsel 
into his confidence? That is to say, had 
he not been quite so mad as he had given 
himself out to be? After having secured 
his allies by a false assumption, had he 
repaired to the pass on the marriage 
morning with the object — not of carryin 
off the unwilling bridegroom, but the half- 
consenting bride —a far more reasonable 
and excusable measure, for which there 
was no lack of precedents? It was all 
conjecture, but it was at least permissible 
to seek to throw this coloring over the 
affair. “Then you solemnly declare” — 
the advocate called particular attention to 
Unah’s next statement —“ that when you 
took the somewhat unusual step of walking 
out on your wedding morning, you had not 
the slightest expectation of meeting Mr. 
Tempest?” 

The turn which the examination was 
taking roused Frank Tempest from numb- 
ing misery. He writhed in bootless wrath. 
At the last insinuation he half-started to 
his feet. If neither judge nor jury would 
protect her from insult, he must, though 
he sat there a prisoner for having done 
the wrong, though he might be silenced, 
though he ran the risk of having her reject 
his defence as she had rejected his aid at 
the moment of his crime with quick loath- 
ing and horror. 

But Unah wanted no protection save 
that of her innocence, which the bare sug- 
gestion so outraged, that in place of crush- 
ing her it inspired her with fresh courage. 
“| had no such expectation,” she said in a 
wonderfully clear, distinct voice. “He 
was the last man I would have gone to 
meet.” Then she added, with a sudden 
impulse of generous forbearance and pure 
pity for the forlorn man in the dock, the 
lover who had been her worst enemy, 
“and he was the last man who would 
have sought me that day.” 

He drew back more cut to the heart by 
her magnanimity than he could have been 
by her hatred. 

The experienced counsel had the tact to 
perceive where a professional stroke must 
fail, and prove worse than useless. He 
saw he could not, even if his client were 
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to suffer it, so much as establish the plau- 
sible inference that Mrs. Macdonald before 
her marriage had trifled and played with — 
until she had tantalized to the verge of 
madness —a foolish lad unaccustomed to 
finding himself thwarted, still less that she 
had lured him on, uncertain of her own 
mind, to her very wedding day. 

The lawyer confined the little which was 
left of the cross-examination to bringing 
out, by the more trustworthy evidence of 
Mrs. Macdonald, the fact already sworn 
to by Aulay Macgregor, that immediately 
after dealing the blow Frank Tempest had 
gone down the bank and offered his ser- 
“vices to the lady on behoof of his rival. 

The moment Unah quitted the witness- 
box her feet began to totter and her head 
to swim. Already her father and mother 
were making their way into the passage 
in order to take her under their care, and 
convey her from the court. But an obliga- 
tion seemed to rest upon her to hear the 
conclusion of the trial. She had a vague 
notion that she owed it to Donald, to her- 
self, to Frank Tempest, against whom she 
bore no malice, for whom she was not con- 
scious of entertaining any feeling save a 
great compassion, to stayto the end. She 
made a sign of entreaty which Mr. Mac- 
donald could not resist, to sit with her 
father and mother in their place by the 
door, until the sentence was spoken, and 
then to steal away into oblivion. 

Unah’s examination ended the evidence 
for the prosecution. 

The evidence led on Frank Tempest’s 
behalf consisted of the testimony willingly 
borne by Lord Moydart and other gentle- 
men of position and of unquestionable pro- 
bity — one of them the prisoner’s former 
tutor at his university — who entered the 
witness-box to swear to their friend and 
pupil’s previously unblemished character. 
David Macgregor’s counsel, relying on the 
effect of Aulay’s evidence, which tended 
to exculpate David from any share in the 
graver crime charged against him, ab- 
stained from calling witnesses on his cli- 
ent’s behalf. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 
FOOD AND FEEDING. 
BY SIR HENRY THOMPSON, 

I THINK I shall not be far wrong if I 
say that there are few subjects more im- 
portant to the well-being of man than the 
selection and preparation of his food.. 





Our forefathers in their wisdom have pro- 
vided, by ample and generously endowed 
organizations, for the dissemination of 
moral precepts in relation to human con- 
duct, and for the constant supply of suste- 
nance to meet the cravings of religious 
emotions common to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men. In these provisions no 
student of human nature can fail to recog- 
nize the spirit of wisdom and a lofty pur- 
pose. But it is not a sign of ancestral 
wisdom that so little thought has been 
bestowed on the teaching of what we 
should eat and drink; that the relations, 
not only between food and a healthy pop- 
ulation, but between food and virtue, be- 
tween the process of digestion and the 
state of mind which results from it, have 
occupied a subordinate place in the practi- 
cal arrangements of life. No doubt there 
has long been some practical acknowledg- 
ment, on the part of a few educated per- 
sons, of the simple fact that a man’s tem- 
per, and consequently many of his actions, 
depend on such an alternative as whether 
he habitually digests his food well or ill; 
whether the meals which he eats are prop- 
erly converted into healthy material, suita- 
ble for the ceaseless work of building up 
both muscle and brain; or whether un- 
healthy products constantly pollute the 
course of nutritive supply. But the truth 
of that fact has never been generally ad- 
mitted to an extent at all comparable with 
its exceeding importance. It produces no 
practical result on the habits of men in the 
least degree commensurate with the preg- 
nant import it contains. For it is certain 
that an adequate recognition of the value 
of proper food to the individual in main- 
taining a high standard of health, in pro- 
longing healthy life (the prolongation of 
unhealthy life being small gain either to 
the individual or to the community), and 
thus largely promoting cheerful temper, 
prevalent good nature, and improved moral 
tone, would require almost a revolution in 
the habits of a large part of the commu- 
nity. 

The general outlines of a man’s mental 
character and physical tendencies are 
doubtless largely determined by the im- 
press of race and family. That is, the 
scheme of the building, its characteristics 
and dimensions, are inherited; but to a 
very large extent the materials and filling 
in of the framework depend upon his food 
and training. By the latter term may be 
understood all that relates to mental and 
moral and even to physical education, in 
part already assumed to be fairly provided 
for, and therefore not further to be con- 
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sidered here. No matter, then, how con- 
summate the scheme of the architect, nor 
how vast the design, more or less of fail- 
ure to rear the edifice results when the 
materials are ill chosen or wholly unworthy 
to be used. Many other sources of fail- 
ure there may be which it is no part of 
my business to note; but the influence of 
food is not only itself cardinal in rank, 
but, by priority of action, gives rise to 
other and secondary agencies. 

The slightest sketch of the commonest 
tyes of human life will suffice to illustrate 
this truth. 

To commence, I fear it must be admit- 
ted that the majority of British infants are 
reared on imperfect milk by weak or ill-fed 
mothers. And thus it follows that the 
signs of disease, of feeble vitality, or of 
fretful disposition, may be observed at a 
very early age, and are apparent in symp- 
toms of indigestion or in the cravings of 
want manifested by the “peevish” and 
sleepless infant. In circumstances where 
there is no want of abundant nutriment, 
over-feeding or complicated forms of foody 
suitable only for older persons, produce 
for this infant troubles which are no less 
grave than those of the former. In the 
next stage of life, among the poor the 
child takes his place at the parents’ table, 
where lack of means, as well as of knowl- 
edge, deprives him of food more suitable 
than the rough fare of the adult, and 
moreover obtains for him, perchance, his 
little share of beer or gin. On the whole, 
perhaps he is not much worse off than the 
child of the well-to do, who becomes a pet, 
and is already familiarized with complex 
and too solid forms of food and stimulat- 
ing drinks which custom and self-indul- 
gence have placed on the daily table. 
And soon afterwards commence in conse- 
quence — and entirely in consequence, a 
fact.it is impossible too much to empha- 
size — the “ sick headaches ” and “ bilious 
attacks,” which pursue their victim through 
half a lifetime, to be exchanged for gout 
or worse at or before the grand climac- 
teric. And so common are these evils 
that they are regarded by people in gen- 
eral as a necessary appanage of “ poor 
humanity.” No notion can be more erro- 
neous, since it is absolutely true that the 
complaints referred to are self-engendered, 
form no necessary part of our physical 
nature, and for their existence are depend- 
ent almost entirely on our habits in rela- 
tion to food and drink. I except, of 
course, those cases in which hereditary 
tendencies are so strong as to produce 
these evils, despite of some care on the 
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part of the unfortunate victim of an ances- 
tor’s self-indulgence. Equally, however, 
on the part of that little-to-be-revered 
progenitor was ill-chosen food, or more 
probably excess in quantity, the cause of 
disease, and not the physical nature of 
man. 

The next stage of boyhood transfers the 
child just spoken of to a public school, 
where too often insufficient or inappropri- 
ate diet, at the most critical period of 
growth, has to be supplemented from other 
sources. It is almost unnecessary to say 
that chief among these are the pastry-cook 
and the vendor of portable provisions, for 
much of which latter that skin-stuffed com- 
pound of unknown origin, an uncertified 
sausage, may be accepted as the type. 

After this period arise the temptations 
to drink, among the youth of all classes, 
whether at beerhouse, tavern, or club. 
For it has been taught in the bosom of the 
family, by the father’s example and by the 
mother’s precept, that wine, beer, and spir- 
its are useful, nay, necessary to health, and 
that they augment the strength. And the 
lessons thus inculcated and too well learned 
were but steps which led to wider experi- 
ence in the pursuit of health and strength 
by larger use of the same means. Under 
such circumstances it often happens, as 
the youth grows up, that a flagging appe- 
tite or a failing digestion habitually de- 
mands a dram before or between meals, 
and that these are regarded rather as occa- 
sions to indulge in variety of liquor than 
as repasts for nourishing the body. It is 
not surprising, with such training, that the 
true object of both eating and drinking is 
entirely lost sight of. The gratification of 
acquired tastes usurps the function of that 
zest which healthy appetite produces ; and 
the intention that food should be adapted 
to the physical needs of the body and the 
healthy action of the mind is forgotten 
altogether. So it often comes to pass that 
at middle age, when man finds himself in 
the full current of life’s occupations, strug- 
gling for pre-eminence with his fellows, 
indigestion has become persistent in some 
of its numerous forms, shortens his “ stay- 
ing power,” or spoils his judgment or 
temper. And, besides all this, few causes 
are more potent than an incompetent stom- 
ach to engender habits of selfishness and 
egotism. A constant care to provide little 
personal wants of various kinds, thus ren- 
dered necessary, cultivates these senti- 
ments, and they influence the man’s whole 
character in consequence. The poor man, 
advancing in years, suffers from continuous 
toil with inadequate food, the supply of 
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which is often diminished by his expendi- 
ture for beer, which, although often nox- 
ious, he regards as the elixir of life, never 
to be missed when fair occasion for obtain- 
ing it is offered. Many of this class are 
prematurely crippled by articular disease, 
etc.,and become permanent inmates of the 
parish workhouse or infirmary. 

It must be obvious to everybody how 
much more of detail might be added to fill 
in the outlines of this little sketch. It is 
meagre in the extreme: nevertheless it 
suffices for my purpose; other illustrations 
may occur hereafter. 

But it is necessary to say at this point, 
and I desire to say it emphatically, that 
the subject of food need not, even with 
the views just enunciated, be treated in 
an ascetic spirit. It is to be considered 
in relation to a principle, in which we 
may certainly believe, that aliments most 
adapted to develop the individual, sound 
in body and mind, shall not only be most 
acceptable, but that they may be selected 
and prepared so as to afford scope for the 
exercise of a refined taste, and produce a 
fair degree of that pleasure naturally asso- 
ciated with the function of the palate, and 
derived from a study of the table. For it 
is certain that nine-tenths of the gourman- 
dise which is practised, at all events in 
English society — where for the most part 
it is a matter of faith without knowledge — 
is no more a source of gratification to the 
eater’s gustatory sense than it is of digesti- 
ble sustenance to his body. 

Our subject now shapes itself. Food 
must first be regarded in relation to its 
value as material to be used for building 
up and sustaining that composite structure, 
the human body, under the varied con- 
ditions in which it may be placed. Second- 
ly, the selection of food, and the best 
modes of preparing it, resulting in the 
production of “the dish,” a subject of 
great extent and importance, must be dealt 
with very briefly. Lastly, the exercise of 
taste in relation to the serving of food and 
drink, or the art of combining dishes to 
form “a meal,” must also be considered. 

I shall not regard this as the place in 
which to offer any scientific definition of 
the term food. I shall include within its 
range all the solid materials popularly so 
regarded and therefore eaten. And drink 


being as necessary as solids for the pur- 
pose of digestion, and to supply that large 
proportion of fluid which the body contains 
in every mesh and cell thereof, I shall 
regard as “drink ” all the liquids which it 
is customary to swallow with our meals, 
although probably very few, if any, of them 
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can be regarded as food in any strict sense 
of the term. 

Food is essential to the body in order to 
fulfil two distinct purposes, or to supply 
two distinct wants inseparable from animal 
life. As certainly as a steam-engine re- 
quires fuel, by the combustion or oxidation 
of which force is called into action for 
various purposes—as the engine itself 
requires the mending and replacing of 
parts wasted in the process of working — 
so certainly does the animal body require 
fuel to evoke its force, and material to 
replace those portions which are neces- 
sarily wasted by labor, whether the latter 
be what we call physical or mental, that is, 
of limbs or of brain. The material which 
is competent to supply both requirements 
is a complete or perfect food. Examples 
of complete food exist in milk and the egg, 
sufficing as these do for all the wants of 
the young animal during the period of 
early growth. Nevertheless a:single ani- 
mal product like either of the two named, 
although complex in itself, is not more 
perfect than an artificial combination of 
various simpler substances, provided the 
mixture (dish or meal) contains all the ele- 
ments required in due proportion for the 
purposes of the body. 

It would be out d place to occupy much 
space with those elementary details of the 
chemical constitution of the body which 
may be found in any small manual of 
human physiology; * but for the right un- 
derstanding of our subject, a brief sketch 
must be presented. Let it suffice to say 
that carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the 
three all-pervading elements of the vegeta- 
ble world, enter largely into the composi- 
tion of the animal body; and that the two 
former especially constitute a fuel, the 
oxidation of which produces animal heat, 
and develops the force in its varied forms, 
physical and mental, which the body is 
capable of exerting. Besides these, nitro- 
gen, obtainable from certain vegetable 
products, not from all, but forming definite 
combinations with the three elements just 
named, is essential to the repair and repro- 
duction of the body itself, being one of its 
most important constituents. Lastly must 
be named several other elements which, in 
small proportions, are also essential con- 
stituents of the body; such as sulphur, 
phosphorus, salts of lime, magnesia, pot- 


* Such as “ Physiology,”’? Science Primer, by M. 
Foster, M.A., M.D. (Macmillan); ‘* Lessons in Ele- 
— Physiology,” by Professor Huxley (Macmil- 
lan). For a full consideration of the subject Dr. Pavy’s 
very a ‘Treatise on Food and Dietetics” 
(Churchill, London, 1875). 
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ash, etc., with traces of iron and other met- 
tals. All these must be present in the 
food supplied, otherwise animal existence 
cannot be supported ; and all are found in 
the vegetable kingdom, and may be ob- 
tained directly therefrom by man in feed- 
ing on vegetables alone.* But the process 
of obtaining and combining these simple 
elements into the more complex forms 
which constitute the bases of animal tis- 
sues —definite compounds of nitrogen 
with carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen — is 
also accomplished by the lower animals, 
which are exclusively vegetable feeders. 
These animals we can consume as food, 
and thus procure, if we please, ready pre- 
pared for our purpose, the materials of 
flesh, sinew, and bone, for immediate use. 
We obtain also from the animal milk and 
the egg, already said to be “perfect” 
foods ; and they are so because they con- 
tain the nitrogenous compounds referred 
to, fatty matter abundantly, and the various 
saline or mineral matters requisite. But 
compounds simpler in form than the pre- 
ceding, of a non-nitrogenous kind, that is, 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen only, are 
necessary as food for the production of 
animal heat and force. These consist, 
first, of the fat of animals of various kinds, 
and of butter; and from the vegetable 
kingdom, of the fatty matter which exists 
in grain and legumes, and largely in the 
olive and in many seeds: secondly, of the 
starchy matters, all derived from vegeta- 
bles, such as a large part of wheaten and 
other flour, rice, arrowroot, and potatoes ; 
together with sugar, gum, and other minor 
vegetable products of a similarkind. The 
fats form the more important group of the 
two, both in relation to the production of 
heat and force ; and without a constant 
supply of fat as food the body would cease 
to exist. The vegetable eater, pure and 
simple, can therefore extract from his 
food all the principles necessary for the 
growth and support of the body as well as 
for the production of heat and force, pro- 
vided that he selects vegetables which con- 
tain all the essential elements named. 
But he must for this purpose consume the 
best cereals, wheat or oats; or the le- 
gumes, beans, peas, or lentils; or he must 
swallow and digest a large weight of vege- 
table matter of less nutritive value, and 
therefore containing at least one element 


* The vegetable kingdom comprehends the cereals, 
legumes, roots, starches, sugar, herbs, and fruits. Pere 
sons who style themselves vegetarians often consume 
milk, eggs, butter, and lard, which are choice foods from 
the animal kingdom. There are other persons, of 
course, who are strictly vegetable eaters, and such alone 
have any right to the title of vegetarians. 
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in large excess, in order to obtain all the 
elements he needs. Thus the Irishman 
requires ten to eleven pounds of potatoes 
daily, which contain chiefly starch, very 
little nitrogen, and scarcely any fat : hence 
he obtains, when he can, some buttermilk 
or bacon or a herring to supply the defi- 
ciency. The Highlander, living mainly on 
oatmeal, requires a much smaller weight, 
since this grain contains not only starch, 
but much nitrogen and a fair amount of fat, 
although not quite sufficient for his pur- 
pose, which is usually supplied by adding 
milk or a little bacon to his diet. On the 
other hand, the man who lives chiefly or 
largely on flesh and eggs as well as bread 
obtains precisely the same principles, but 
served in a concentrated form, and a 
weight of about two or three pounds of 
such food is a full equivalent to the Irish- 
man’s ten or eleven pounds of potatoes and 
extras. The meat-eater’s digestion is 
taxed with a far less quantity of solid, but 
that very concentration in regard of qual- 
ity entails on some stomachs an expendi- 
ture of force in digestion equal to that 
required by the vegetable eater to assimi- 
late his much larger portions. And it must 
be admitted, as a fact beyond question, that 
some persons are stronger and more 
healthy who live chiefly or altogether on 
vegetables, while there are many others 
for whom a proportion of animal food ap- 
pears to be desirable, if not necessary. 
In studying this matter, individual habit 
must be taken into account. An animal 
feeder may by slow degrees become a veg- 
etarian, without loss of weight or strength, 
not without feeling some inconvenience in 
the process ; but a sudden change in diet 
in this direction is for a time almost equiv- 
alent to starvation. The digestive organs 
require a considerable period to accommo- 
date themselves to the performance of 
work different from that to which they 
have been long accustomed, and in some 
constitutions might fail altogether in the 
attempt. Besides, in matters of diet essen- 
tially, many persons have individual pecul- 
iarities ; and while certain fixed principles 
exist, such as those already laid down as 
absolutely cardinal, in the detail of their 
application to each man’s wants, an infinity 
of stomach-eccentricities is to be reck- 
oned on. The old proverb expresses the 
fact strongly but truly: “What is one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 
Yet nothing is more common —and one 
rarely leaves a social dinner-table without 
observing it—than to hear some good- 
natured person recommending to his neigh- 
bor, with a confidence rarely found except 
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in alliance with profound ignorance of the 
matter in hand, some special form of food, 
or drink, or system of diet, solely because 
the adviser happens to have found it use- 
ful to himself ! 

It will be interesting now to take a gen- 
eral but brief survey of the vast range of 
materials which civilized man has at his 
command for the purpose of food: these 
few preliminary remarks on the chemical 
constituents of food having been intended 
to aid in appreciating the value of different 
kinds. 

Commencing with the vegetable king- 
dom, from which our early progenitors, 
probably during long ages, drew all their 
sustenance, the cereals, or cultivated 
grasses, come first, as containing all the 
elements necessary to life, and being there- 
fore most largely consumed. Wheat and 
its congeners, which rank highest in qual- 
ity, had been distinguished, in the form of 
bread, as “the staff of life,” long before 
the physiological demonstration of the 
fact had been attained. Wheat, oats, rye 
and barley, maize and rice, are the chief 
members of this group; wheat containing 
the most nitrogenous or flesh-forming 
material, besides abundance of starch, a 
moderate amount of fat, together with suf- 
ficient saline and mineral elements. Rice, 
on the other hand, contains very little 
nitrogen, fat, and mineral constituents, but 
starch in great abundance; while maize, 
with a fair supply of nitrogenous and 
starchy matters, contains the most fat or 
heat-producing material of the whole group. 
As derived from wheat must be mamed the 
valuable aliments, macaroni and all the 
Italian pastes. Derived from barley is 
malt-saccharine, parent of the large family 
of fermented liquors known as beer. And 
from various other grains are obtained, by 
fermentation and distillation, several forms 
of ardent spirit. Vinegar, best when pro- 
duced from the grape, is also largely made 
from grain. 

The legumes, such as beans, lentils, and 
peas, form an aliment of great value, con- 
taining more nitrogen even than the 
cereals, but with fat in very small propor- 
tion, while starchy matter and the mineral 
elements abound in both groups. 

The tuber finds its type in the potato, 
which contains much starch, little nitrogen, 
and almost no fat; in the yam also. The 
roots may be illustrated by the beet, car- 
rot, parsnip, and turnip, all containing 
little nitrogen, but much sugar, and water 
in large proportion. Derived from roots 
and stems of foreign growth, we have 
arrowroot, tapioca, and sago, all starches 





and destitute of nitrogen. Fatty matter 
is abundantly found in the olive, which 
supplies a large part of the world with an 
important article of food. The almond 
and other seeds are also fruitful sources 
of oil. 

Under the term “green vegetables,” a 
few leading plants may be enumerated as 
types of the vast natural supplies which 
everywhere exist: the entire cabbage 
tribes in great variety; lettuces, endive, 
and cresses; spinach, seakale, asparagus, 
celery, onions, artichokes, and tomato, all 
valuable, not so much for nutritive prop- 
erty, which is inconsiderable, as for admix- 
ture with other food chiefly on account of 
salts which they contain, and for their 
appetizing aroma and varied flavors. Thus 
condiments are useful, as the sweet and 
aromatic spices, the peppers, mustard, and 
the various potherbs, so essential to an 
agreeable cuisine. Seaweeds, as laver, 
and the whole tribe of mushrooms should 
be named, as ranking much higher in nutri- 
tive value than green vegetables. Pump- 
kins, marrows, and cucumbers, chestnuts, 
and other nuts largely support life in some 
countries. The breadfruit is of high value; 
so also are the cocoanut and the banana 
in tropical climates. 

Lastly must be named all those delicious 
but not very nutritive products of most 
varied kind and source, grouped under 
the name of fruits. These are character- 
ized chiefly by the presence of sugar, acid, 
vegetable jelly, and some saline mate 
ter, often combined with scent and flavor 
of exquisite quality. Derived from grapes 
as its chief source, stands wine in its 
innumerable varieties, so closely associ- 
ated by all civilized nations with the use 
of aliments, although not universally ad- 
mitted to rank in technical language as a 
food. Next may be named sugar in its 
various forms, a non-nitrogenous product 
of great value, and, in a less degree, honey. 
No less important are the tea-plant, the 
coffee-berry, and the seeds of the cacao- 
tree. 

There is a single element belonging to 
the mineral kingdom which is taken in its 
natural state as an addition to food, namely, 
common salt; and it is so universally rec- 
ognized as necessary, that it cannot be 
omitted here. The foregoing list pos- 
sesses no claim to be exhaustive, only to 
be fairly typical and suggestive ; many 
omissions, which some may think impor- 
tant, doubtless exist. In like manner, a 
rapid survey may be taken of the animal 
kingdom. 

First, the flesh of domestic quadrupeds : 
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the ox and sheep, both adult and young; 
the pig; the horse and ass, chiefly in 
France. Milk, butter, and cheese in end- 
less variety are derived chiefly from this 
group. More or less wild are the red 
deer, the fallow deer, and the roe-deer. 
As game, the hare and rabbit ; abroad, the 
bison, wild boar, bear, chamois, and kan- 
garoo are esteemed for food among civil- 
ized nations; but many other animals are 
eaten by half-civilized, and savage peoples. 
All these are rich in nitrogen, fatty mat- 
ters, and saline materials. 

Among birds, we have domestic poultry 
in great variety of size and quality, with 
eggs in great abundance furnished chiefly 
by this class. All the wild fowl and 
aquatic birds; the pigeon tribe and the 
small birds. Winged game in all its well- 
known variety. 

Of fish it is unnecessary to enumerate 
the enormous supply and the various spe- 
cies which exist everywhere, and especially 
on our own shores, from the sturgeon to 
whitebait, besides those in fresh-water 
rivers and lakes. All of them furnish 
nitrogenous matter largely, but, and partic- 
ularly the white fish, possess fat in very 
small proportion, and little of saline mate- 
rials. The salmon, mackerel, and herring 
tribes have more fat, the last named in 
considerable quantity, forming a useful 
food, well calculated to supplement cerea! 
aliments, and largely adopted for the pur- 
pose both in the south and north of Eu- 
rope. 

The so-called reptiles furnish turtle, tor- 
toise, and edible frog. Among articulated 
animals are the lobsters, crabs, and 
shrimps. Among molluscs, the oyster and 
all the shellfish, which, as well as the pre- 
ceding animals, in chemical composition 
closely resemble that of fish properly so 
called. 

I shall not enter on a discussion of the 
question: Is man designed to be a vege- 
table feeder, or a flesh-eating or an omniv- 
orous animal? Nor shall his teeth or 
other organs be examined in reference 
thereto. Any evidence to be found by 
anatomical investigation can only be safely 
regarded as showing what man is and has 
been. That he has been and is omniv- 
orous to the extent of his means, there can 
exist no doubt. Whether he has been 
generally prudent or happy in his choice 
of food and drink is highly improbable, 
seeing that until very recently he has pos- 
sessed no certain knowledge touching the 
relations which matters used as food hold 
with respect to the structure and wants of 
his body, and that such recent knowledge 
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has been confined to a very few individuals, 
Whatever sound practice he may have at- 
tained, and it is not inconsiderable, in his 
choice and treatment of food, is the result 
of many centuries of empirical observation, 
the process of which has been attended 
with much disastrous failure and some 
damage to the experimenters. No doubt 
much unsound constitution and proclivity 
to certain diseases result from the per- 
sistent use through many generations of 
improper food and drink. 

Speaking in general terms, man seems, 
at the present time, prone to choose foods 
which are unnecessarily concentrated and 
too rich in nitrogenous or flesh-forming 
material, and to consume more in quantity 
than is necessary for the healthy perform- 
ance of the animal functions. He is apt 
to leave out of sight the great difference, 
in relation to both quantity and quality of 
food, which different habits of life demand, 
e.g. between the habits of those who are 
chiefly sedentary and brain-workers, and 
of those who are active and exercise muscle 
more than brain. He makes very small 
account of the different requirements by 
the child, the mature adult, and the declin- 
ing or aged person. And he seems to be 
still less aware of the frequent existence 
of notable individual peculiarities in rela- 
tion to the tolerance of certain aliments 
and drinks. As a rule, man has little 
knowledge of, or interest in, the processes 
by which food is prepared for the table, or 
the conditions necessary to the healthy 
digestion of it by himself. Until a tolera- 
bly high standard of civilization is reached, 
he cares more for quantity than quality, 
desires little variety, and regards as im- 
pertinent an innovation in the shape of a 
new aliment, expecting the same food at the 
same hour daily, his enjoyment of which 
apparently greatly depends on his ability to 
swallow the portion with extreme caghdite, 
that he may apply himself to some other 
and more important occupation without 
delay. Eating is treated in fact by multi- 
tudes much as they are disposed to treat a 
religious duty — which eating assuredly is 
— that is, as a duty which is generally irk- 
some, but unfortunately necessary to be 
performed. As to any exercise of taste in 
the serving or in the combining of differ- 
ent foods at a meal, the subject is com- 
pletely out of reach of the great majority 
of people, and is as little comprehended 
by them as the structure and harmonies of 
a symphony are by the first whistling boy 
one chances to meet in the street. The 
intelligent reader who has sufficient inter- 
est in this subject to have followed me 
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thus far may fancy this a sketch from sav- 
age life. On the contrary, I can assure 
him that ignorance and indifference to the 
nature and object of food mark the condi- 
tion of a large majority of the so-called 
educated people of this country. Men 
even boast of their ignorance of so trivial 
a subject, regard it as unworthy the exer- 
cise of their powers, and — small compli- 
ment to their wives and sisters — fit only 
for the occupation of women. 

Admitting man, then, to be physically so 
constituted as to be able to derive all that 
is necessary to the healthy performance of 
all his functions from the animal or from 
the vegetable kingdom, either singly or 
combined, he can scarcely be regarded 
otherwise than as qualified to be an om- 
nivorous animal. Add to this fact his 
possession of an intelligence which enables 
him to obtain food of all kinds and climes, 
to investigate its qualities, and to render it 
more fit for digestion by heat — powers 
which no other animal possesses — and 
there appears no @ friori reason for limit- 
ing his diet to products of either kingdom 
exclusively. 

It is a matter of great interest to ascer- 
tain what have become, under the empiri- 
cal conditions named, the staple foods of 
the common’ people of various climates 
and races — what, in short, supports the 
life and labor of the chief part of the 
world’s population. 

In the tropics and adjacent portions of 
the temperate zones, high temperature 
being incompatible with the physical ac- 
tivity familiar to northern races, a very 
little nitrogenous material suffices, since 
the waste of muscle is small. Only a 
moderate quantity of fat is taken, the de- 
mand for heat-production being inconsid- 
erable. The chiefly starchy products sup- 
ply nearly all the nutriment required, and 
such are found in rice, millet, etc. Rice by 
itself is the principal food of the wide zone 
thus indicated, including a large part of 
China, the East Indies, part of Africa and 
America, and also the West Indies. Small 
additions, where obtainable, are made of 
other seeds, of oil, butter, etc.; and as 
temperature decreases by distance from 
the equator, some fish, fowl, or other light 
form of animal food, are added. 

In the north of Africa, Arabia, and 
some neighboring parts, the date, which 
contains sugar in abundance, is largely 
eaten, as well as maize and other cereals. 

Crossing to Europe, the southern Italian 
is found subsisting on macaroni, legumes, 
rice, fruits, and salads, with oil, cheese, 
fish, and small birds, but very little meat. 
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More northward, besides fish and a little 
meat, maize is the chief aliment, rye and 
other cereals taking a second place. The 
chestnut also is largely eaten by the poorer 
population, both it and maize containing 
more fatty matter than wheat, oats, and 
legumes. 

In Spain, the inhabitants subsist chiefly 
on maize and rice, with some wheat and 
legumes, among them the garbanzo or 
“chick pea,” and one of the principal 
vegetable components of the national o//a, 
which contains also a considerable propor- 
tion of animal food in variety, as bacon, 
sausage, fowl, etc. Fruit is fine and 
abundant; especially so are grapes, figs, 
and melons. There is little or no butter, 
the universal substitute for which is olive 
oil, produced in great quantity. Fowls 
and the pig furnish the chief animal food, 
and garlic is the favorite condiment. 

Going northward, flesh of all kinds oc- 
cupies a more considerable place in the 
dietary. In France the garden vegetables 
and legumes form an important staple of 
diet for all classes; but the very numerous 
small land-proprietors subsist largely on 
the direct products of the soil, adding little 
more than milk, poultry, and eggs, the 
produce of their small farms. The na- 
tional Aot-au-feu is an admirable mixed 
dish, in which a small portion of meat is 
made to yield all its nutritive qualities, and 
to go far in mingling its odor and savor 
with those of the fragrant vegetables 
which are so largely added to the stock. 
The stock-meat eaten hot, or often cold 
with plenty of green salad and oil, doubt- 
less the most palatable mode of serving it, 
thus affords a source of fat, if not other- 
wise provided for by butter, cheese, etc. 

Throughout the German empire, the 
cereals, legumes, greens, roots, and fruits 
supply an important proportion of the 
food consumed by the common population. 
Wheaten bread chiefly, and some made 
from rye, also beans and peas, are used 
abundantly. Potatoes and green vegeta- 
bles of all kinds are served in numerous 
ways, but largely in soups, a favorite dish. 
Meats, chiefly pork, are greatly esteemed 
in the form of sausage, and appear also as 
small portions or joints, but freely gar- 
nished with vegetables, on the tables of 
those who can afford animal diet. Going 
northward, where the climate is no longer 
adapted for the production of wheat, as in 
parts of Russia, rye and oats form the 
staple food from the vegetable kingdom, 
associated with an increased quantity of 
meat and fatty materials. 

Lastly, it is well known that the inhab- 
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itants of the Arctic zone are compelled to 
consume large quantities of oily matter, in 
order to generate heat abundantly; and 
also that animal food is necessarily the 
staple of their dietary. Vegetables, which 
moreover are not producible in so severe 
a climate, would there be wholly inadequate 
to support life. 

We will now consider the food which 
the English peasant and artisan provide. 
The former lives, for the most part, on 
wheaten bread and cheese, with occasion- 
ally a little bacon, some potatoes, and per- 
haps garden greens: it is rarely indeed 
that he can obtain flesh. To this dietary 
the artisan adds meat, mostly beef or mut- 
ton, and some butter. A piece of fresh 
and therefore not tender beef is baked, or 
cooked in a frying-pan, in the latter case 
becoming a hard, indigestible, and wasted 
morsel; by the former process a some- 
what better dish is produced, the meat 
being usually surrounded by potatoes or 
by a layer of some batter, since both con- 
tain starchy products and absorb the fat 
which leaves the meat. The food of the 
pa might, however, be cheaper and 

etter; while the provision of the artisan 
is simply extravagant and bad. At this 
period of our national history, when food 
is scarce, and the supply of meat insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand which our na- 
tional habits of feeding perpetuate, it isan 
object of the first importance to consider 
whether other aliments can be obtained at 
a cheaper rate, and at the same time equal 
in quality to those of the existing dietary. 
Many believe that this object may be ac- 
complished without difficulty, and that the 


chief obstacle to improvement in the food- | 


supply, not only of the classes referred to, 
but in that of the English table generally, 
is the common prejudice which exists 
against any aliment not yet widely known 
or tried. The one idea which the work- 
ing-classes possess in relation to improve- 
ment in diet, and which they invariably 
realize when wages are high, is the inordi- 
nate use of butcher’s meat. To make this 
the chief element of at Jeast three meals 
daily, and to despise bread and vegetables, 
is for them no less a sign of taste thana 
declaration of belief in the perfection of 
such food for the purposes of nutrition. 
We have already seen that not only can 
all that is necessary to the human body be 
supplied by the vegetable kingdom pa ag 
but that, as a matter of fact, the world’s 
— is to a large extent supported 
y vegetable products. Such form, at all 
events, the most wholesome and agreeable 
diet for the inhabitants of the tropics. 
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Between about forty and nearly sixty de- 
grees of latitude we find large populations 
of fine races trained to be the best labor- 
ers in the world on little more than cereals 
and legumes, with milk (cheese and butter), 
as food ; that little consisting of irregular 
and scanty supplies of fish, flesh, and fatt 
matter. In colder regions vegetable pen 
ucts are hardly to be obtained, and flesh 
and fat are indispensable. Thus man is 
clearly omnivorous; while men may be 
advantageously vegetarian in one climate, 
mixed eaters in another, and exclusively 
flesh-eaters in a third. 

I have not hesitated to say that English- 
men generally have adopted a diet adapted 
for a somewhat more northerly latitude 
than that which they occupy; that the cost 
of their food is therefore far greater than 
it need be, and that much of their peculiar 
forms of indigestion and resulting chronic 
disease is ayother necessary consequence 
of the same error. They consume too 
much animal food, particularly the flesh of 
cattle. For all who are occupied with 
severe and continuous mechanical labor, a 
mixed diet, of which cereals and legumes 
form a large portion, and meat, fish, eggs, 
and milk form a moderate proportion, is 
more nutritious and wholesome than 
chiefly animal food. For those whose 
labor is chiefly mental, and whose muscu- 
lar exercise is inconsiderable, still less of 
concentrated nitrogenous food is desirable. 
A liberal supply of cereals and legumes, 
with fish, and flesh in its lighter forms, 
will better sustain such activity, than large 
portions of butcher’s meat twice or thrice 
aday. Then again it is absolutely certain, 
contrary to the popular belief as this is, 
that while a good supply of food is essen- 
tial during the period of growth and active 
middle life, a diminished supply is no less 
essential to health and prolongation of life 
during declining years, when physical exer- 
tion is small, and the digestive faculty 
sometimes becomes less powerful also. I 
shall not regard it as within my province 
here to dilate on this topic, but shall assert 
that the “supporting ” of aged persons, as 
it is termed, with increased quantities of 
food and stimulant, is an error of cardinal 
importance. These things being so, a 
consideration of no small concern arises 
in relation to the economical management 
of the national resources. For it is a 
fair computation that every acre of land 
devoted to the production of meat is capa- 
ble of becoming the source of three or four 
times the amount of produce of equivalent 
value as food, if devoted to the production 
of grain. In other words, a given area of 
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land cropped with cereals and legumes will 
support a population more than three 
times as numerous as that which can be 
sustained on the same land devoted to the 
growth of cattle. Moreover, the corn-land 
will produce, almost without extra cost, a 
considerable quantity of animal food, in 
the form of pigs and poultry, from the 
offal or coarser parts of vegetable produce 
which is unsuitable for human consump- 
tion. 

Thus this country purchasés every year 
a large and increasing quantity of corn 
and flour from foreign countries, while 
more of our own land is yearly devoted to 
grazing purposes. The value of corn and 
flour imported by Great Britain in 1877 
was no less than 63,536,322/, while in 
1875 it was only just over 53,000,000/. 
The increased import during the last thirty- 
two years is well exhibited in the following 
extract : “In 1846 the imports of corn and 
flour amountcd to seventeen pounds’ weight 
per head of population; in 1855 they had 
risen to seventy pounds per head; and in 
1865 to ninety-three pounds’ weight per 
head of population. Finally in 1877 the 
imports of corn and flour amounted to 
one hundred and seventy pounds’ weight 
per head of population of the United King- 
dom.” * 

Lastly, those who are interested in the 
national supply of food must lament that, 
while, Great Britain possesses perhaps the 
best opportunities in the world for secur- 
ing a large and cheap supply of fish, she 
fails to attain it, and procures so little only, 
that it is to the great majority of the inhab- 
itants an expensive luxury. Fish is a food 
of great value; nevertheless it ought in 
this country to be one of the cheapest ali- 
ments, since production and growth cost 
absolutely nothing, only the expenses of 
catching and of a short transport being in- 
curred. 

Having enunciated some general princi- 
ples which it is important should first be 
established, I shall offer briefly an illustra- 
tion or two of the manner in which they 
may be applied. This brings us to the 
second division of the subject, viz., the 
practical treatment of certain aliments in 
order to render them suitable for food. 
Dealing first with that of the agricultural 
laborer, our object is to economize his 
small pittance, to give him, if possible, a 
rather more nutritive, wholesome, and 
agreeable dish—he can have but one — 
than his means have hitherto furnished. 
But here there is little scope for change; 


* Statesman’s Year-Book, 1879, p. 253. 





already said to live chiefly on bread and 
cheese, with occasionally bacon, two indi- 
cations only for improvement can be fol- 
lowed, viz., augmentation of nitrogenous 
matter to meet the wear and tear of the 
body in daily hard labor, and of fatty mat- 
ter to furnish heat and force. A fair pro- 
portion of meat, one of the best means of 
fulfilling them, is not within his reach. 
First, his daily bread ought to contain all 
the constituents of the wheat instead of 
being made of flour from which most of 
the mineral elements have been removed. 
But beans and peas are richer in nitrogen 
than wheat, and equal it in starch, mineral 
matters, and fat, the last being in very 
small quantity, while maize has three 
times their proportion of fat. Hence all 
of these would be useful additions to his 
dietary, being cheaper than wheat in the 
market, although, the retail demand being 
at present small, they may not be so in 
the small shops. As an illustration of the 
value of legumes combined with fat, it 
may be remembered how well the Zrés- 
wurst supported the work of the German 
armies during the winter of 1870-71, 
an instructive lesson for us in England at 
the present moment. It consists of a sim- 
ple pea-soup mixed with a certain propor- 
tion of bacon or lard, and dried so as to 
be portable, constituting in very small com- 
pass a perfect food, especially suitable for 
supporting muscular expenditure and ex- 
posure to cold. Better than any flesh, 
certainly any which could be transported 
with ease, the cost was not more than half 
that of ordinary meat. It was better also, 
because the form of the food is one in 
which it is readily accessible and easily 
digested ; it was relished cold, or could be 
converted in a few minutes into good soup 
with boiling water. But for our laborer 
probably the best of the legumes is the 
haricot bean, red or white, the dried mature 
bean of the plant whose pods we eat in the 
early green state as “ French beans.” For 
this purpose they may be treated thus: 
Soak, say, a quart of the dried haricots in 
cold water for about twelve hours, after 
which place them in a saucepan, with two 
— of cold water and a little salt, on the 

re; when boiling remove to the corner 
and simmer slowly until the beans are 
tender ; the time required being about two 
to three hours. This quantity will fill a 
large dish, and may be eaten with salt and 
pepper. It will be greatly improved at 
small cost by the addition of a bit of but- 
ter, or of melted butter with parsley, or if 
an onion or two have been sliced and 
stewed with the haricots. A better dish 
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still may be made by putting all or part, 
after boiling, into a shallow frying-pan, and 
lightly frying for a few minutes with a little 
lard and some sliced onions. With a few 
slices of bacon added, a comparatively 
Juxurious and highly nutritive meal may 
be made. But there is still in the sauce- 
pan, after boiling, a residue of value, which 
the French peasant’s wife, who turns 
everything to account, utilizes in a manner 
quite incomprehensible to the English- 
woman. The water in which dried hari- 
cots have stewed, and’ also that in which 
green French beans have been boiled, con- 
tain a proportion of nutritious matter. 
The Frenchwoman always preserves this 
liquor carefully, cuts and fries some on- 
ions, adds these and some thick slices of 
bread, a little salt and pepper with a pot- 
herb or two from the corner of the garden, 
and thus serves hot an agreeable and use- 
ful crotte au pot. It ought to be added 
that the haricots so largely used by the 
working classes throughout Europe are not 
precisely either “red” or ‘ white,” but 
some cheaper local varieties, known as 
haricots du pays. These, I am assured 
on good authority, could be supplied here 
at about twopence a pound, their quality 
as food being not inferior to other kinds. 
But haricots—let them be the fine 
white Soissons — are good enough to be 
welcome at any table. A roast leg or 
shoulder of mutton should be garnished 
by a pint boiled as just directed, lying in 
the gravy of the dish ; and some persons 
think that, with a good supply of the meat 
gravy, and a little salt and pepper, “ the 
aricots are by no means the worst part of 
the mutton.” Then with a smooth purée 
of mild onions, which have been previously 
sliced, fried brown, and stewed, served 
freely as sauce, our leg of mutton and har- 
icots become the gigot a da bretonne well 
known to all lovers of wholesome and 
savory cookery. Next, white haricots 
stewed until soft, made into a rather thick 
purée, delicateiy flavored by adding a small 
— of white purée of onions (not 
rowned by frying as in the preceding 
sauce), produce an admirable garnish for 
the centre of a dish of small cutlets, or an 
entrée of fowl, etc. Again, the same hari- 
cot purée blended with a veal stock, well 
flavored with fresh vegetables, furnishes 
an admirable and nutritious white soup. 
The red haricots in like manner with a 
beef stock make a superlative brown soup, 
which, with the addition of portions of 
game, especially of hare, forms, for those 
who do not despise economy in cuisine 
where the result attained is excellent, a 
soup which in texture and in flavor would 
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by many persons not be distinguishable 
from a common purée of game itself. 
Stewed haricots also furnish, when cold, 
an admirable salad, improved by adding 
slices of tomato, etc., the oil supplying the 
one element in which the bean is deficient; 
and a perfectly nutritious food is produced 
for those who can digest it — and they are 
numerous — in thisform. The same prin- 
ciple, it may be observed, has, although 
empirically, produced the well-known 
dishes of beans and bacon, ham and green 
peas, boiled pork and pease-pudding, all of 
them old and popular but scientific com- 
binations. Thus also the French, serving 
petits pois as a separate dish, add butter 
freely and a dash of sugar, the former 
making the compound physiologically com- 
plete, the latter agreeably heightening the 
natural sweetness of the vegetable. 

Let me recall, at the close of these few 
hints about the haricot, the fact that there 
is no product of the vegetable kingdom so 
nutritious ; holding its own in this respect, 
as it well can, even against the beef and 
mutton of the animal kingdom. The har- 
icot ranks just above lentils, which have 
been so much praised of late, and rightly, 
the haricot being also to most palates more 
agreeable. By most stomachs, too, hari- 
cots are more easily digested than meat 
is; and, consuming weight for weight, the 
eater feels lighter and less oppressed, as a 
rule, after the leguminous dish ; while the 
comparative cost is very greatly in favor 
of the latter. I do not of course overlook 
in the dish of simple haricots the absence 
of savory odors proper to well-cooked 
meat; but nothing is easier than to com- 
bine one part of meat with two parts of 
haricots, adding vegetables and garden 
herbs, so as to produce a stew which shall 
be more nutritious, wholesome, and palat- 
able than a stew of all meat with vegeta- 
bles, and no haricots. Moreover, the cost 
of the latter will be more than double that 
of the former. 

I have just adverted to the bread of the 
laborer, and recommended that it should 
be made from entire wheat meal; but it 
should not be so coarsely ground as that 
commonly sold in London as “whole 
meal.” The coarseness of “ whole meal ” 
is a condition designed to exert a specific 
effect on the digestion for those who need 
it, and, useful as it is in its place, is not 
desirable for the average population re- 
ferred to. It is worth observing, in rela- 
tion to this coarse meal, that it will not 
produce light, agreeable bread in the form 
of loaves: they usually have either hard, 
flinty crusts, or soft, dough-like interiors ; 
but the following treatment, after a trial or 
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two, will be found to produce excellent and 
most palatable bread. To two pounds of 
whole meal add half a pound of fine flour 
and a sufficient quantity of baking powder 
and salt; when these are well mixed, rub 
in about two ounces of butter, and make 
into dough with half milk and water, or 
with all milk if preferred. Make rapidly 
into flat cakes like “ tea-cakes,” and bake in 
a quick oven, leaving them afterwards to 
finish thoroughly at a lower temperature. 
The butter and milk supply fatty matter in 
which the wheat is somewhat deficient; 
all the saline and mineral matters of the 
busk are retained; and thus a more nutri- 
tive form of bread cannot be made. More- 
over, it retains the natural flavor of the 
wheat, in place of the insipidity which is 
characteristic of fine flour, although it is 
indisputable that bread produced from the 
latter, especially at Paris and Vienna, is 
unrivalled for dullenen, texture, and color. 
Whole meal may be bought; but mills are 
now cheaply made for home use, and wheat 
may be ground to any degree of coarse- 
ness desired. 

Here illustration by recipe must cease ; 
although it would be an easy task to fill a 
volume with matter of this kind, illustrat- 
ing the ample means which exist for 
diminishing somewhat the present waste- 
ful use of * butcher’s meats ” with positive 
advantage to the consumer. Many facts 
in support of this position will appear as 
we proceed. But another important ob- 
ject in furnishing the foregoing details is 
to point out how combinations of the ni- 
trogenous, starchy, fatty, and mineral ele- 
ments may be made, in well-proportioned 
mixtures, so as to produce what I have 
termed a “ perfect ” dish — perfect, that is, 
so far as the chief indication is concerned, 
viz., one which supplies every demand of 
the body, without containing any one ele- 
ment in undue proportion. For it is ob- 
vious that one or two of these elements 
may exist in injurious excess, especially 
for delicate stomachs, the varied peculiar- 
ities of which, as before insisted on, must 
sometimes render necessary a modification 
of all rules. Thus it is easy to make the 
fatty constituent too large, and thereby 
derange digestion, a result frequently ex- 
perienced by persons of sedentary habits, 
to whom a little pastry, a morsel of /oze 
gras, or arich cream is a source of great 
discomfort, or of a “ bilious attack ; ” while 
the laborer, who requires much fatty fuel 
for his work, would have no difficulty in 
consuming a large quantity of such com- 
pounds with advantage. Nitrogenous 
matter also is commonly supplied beyond 
the eater’s wants; and if more is con- 
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sumed than can be used for the purposes 
which such aliment subserves, it must be 
eliminated in some way from the system. 
This process of elimination, it suffices to 
say here, is undoubtedly a prolific cause of 
disease, such as gout and its allies, as well 
as other affections of a serious character, 
which would in all probability exist to a 
very small extent, were it not the habit of 
those who, being able to obtain the strong 
or butcher’s meats, eat them daily year 
after year, in larger quantity than the con- 
stitution can assimilate. 

Quitting the subject of wheat and the 
leguminous seeds, it will be interesting to 
review briefly the combinations of rice, 
which furnishes so large a portion of the 
world with a vegetable staple of diet. Re- 
membering that it contains chiefly starch, 
with nitrogen in small proportion, and 
almost no fat or mineral elements, and 
just sufficing perhaps to meet the wants of 
an inactive population in a tropical climate, 
the first addition necessary for people be- 
yond this limit will be fat, and, after that, 
more nitrogen. Hence the first effort to 
make a dish of rice “ complete ” is the ad- 
dition of butter and a little Parmesan 
cheese, in the simple réso¢to, from which, 
as a starting point, improvement, both for 
nutritive purposes and for the demands of 
the palate, may be carried to any extent. 
Fresh additions are made in the shape of 
marrow, of morsels of liver, etc., of meat 
broth with onion and spice, which consti- 
tute the mixture, when well prepared, 
nutritious and highly agreeable. The ana- 
logue of this mainly Italian dish is the 
pilau or pilaff of the Orientals, consisting 
as it does of nearly the same materials, but 
differently arranged. The curry of poul- 
try and the kedgeree of fish are further 
varieties which it is unnecessary to de- 
scribe. Follow the same combination to 
Spain, where we find a popular national 
dish, but slightly differing from the fore- 
going, in the follo con arroz, which con- 
sists of abundance of rice, steeped in a 
little broth, and containing morsels of fowl, 
bacon, and sausage, with appetizing spices, 
and sufficing for an excellent meal. 

Another farinaceous product of world- 
wide use is the maize or Indian corn, 
With a fair amount of nitrogen, starch, and 
mineral elements, it contains also a good 
proportion of fat, and is made into bread, 
cakes, and puddings of various kinds. It 
is complete, but susceptible of improve- 
ment by the addition of nitrogen. Hence 


in the United States, where it is largely 
used, it is often eaten with beans under the 
name of “ succotash.” In Italy it is ground 
into the beautiful yellow flour which is 
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conspicuous in the streets of almost every 
town; when made into a firm paste by 
boiling in water, and sprinkled with Par- 
mesan cheese, a nitrogenous aliment, it 
becomes what is known as fo/enta, and is 
largely consumed with some relish in the 
shape of fried fish, sardines, sausage, little 
birds, or morsels of fowl or goose, b 

which of course fresh nitrogen is added. 
Macaroni has been already alluded to; 
although rich in nitrogenous and starchy 
materials, it is deficient in fat. Hence it 
is boiled and eaten with butter and Par- 
mesan (@ /’ttalienne) and with tomatoes, 
which furnish saline matters, with meat 
gravy, or with milk. 

Nearer home the potato forms a vegeta- 
ble basis in composition closely resembling 
rice, and requiring therefore additions of 
nitrogenous and fatty elements. The 
Irishman’s inseparable ally, the pig, is the 
natural, and to him necessary, complement 
of the tuber, making the latter a complete 
and palatable dish. The every-day combi- 
nation of mashed potato and sausage is an 
application of the same principle. In the 
absence of pork, the potato-eater substi- 
tutes a cheap, oily fish, the herring. The 
combination of fatty material with the po- 
tato is still further illustrated in our baked 
potato and butter, in fried potatoes in their 
endless variety of form, in potato mashed 
with milk or cream, served in the ordinary 
way with maitre d’hétel butter, or arriving 
at the most perfect and finished form in 
the Zommes de terre sautées au beurre of a 
first-class French restaurant, where it be- 
comes almost a plat de luxe. Even the 
simple bread and butter or bread and 
cheese of our own country equally owe 
their form and popularity to physiological 
necessity; the deficient fat of the bread 
being supplemented by the fatty elements 
of each addition, the cheese supplying also 
its proportion of nitrogenous matter, which 
exists so largely in its peculiar principle 
caseine. So again, all the suet puddings, 
“short cake,” pie-crust, or pastry, whether 
baked or boiled, consist simply of farina- 
ceous food rendered stronger nutriment by 
the addition of fatty matter. 

In the same way almost every national 
dish might be analyzed up to the Jot-au-feu 
of our neighbors, the right management of 
which combines nutritious quality with the 
abundant aroma and flavor of fresh veg- 
etables which enter so largely into this 
economical and excellent mess. 

It will be —— that, up to this point, 
our estimate of the value of these combina- 
tions has been limited, or almost so, by 
their physiological completeness as foods, 
and by their economical value in relation 
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to the resources of that great majority of 
all populations, which is poor. But when 
the inexorable necessity for duly consider- 
ing economy has been complied with, the 
next aim is to render food as easily digesti- 
ble as possible, and agreeable to the senses 
of taste, smell, and sight. 

The hard laborer with simple diet, pro- 
vided his aliment is complete and fairly 
well cooked, will suffer little from indiges- 
tion. He cannot be guilty, for want of 
means, of eating too much, fertile source 
of deranged stomach with those who have 
the means; physical labor being also in 
many circumstances the best preventive of 
dyspepsia. ‘Live on sixpence a day and 
earn it,” attributed to Abernethy as the 
sum of his dietary fora gluttonous eater, 
is a maxim of value, proved by millions. 
But for the numerous sedentary workers 
in shops, offices, in business and profes- 
sions of all kinds, the dish must not only 
be “complete ;” it must be so prepared as 
to be easily digestible by most stomachs of 
moderate power, and it should also be as 
appetizing and agreeable as circumstances 
admit. 

On questioning the average middle-class 
Englishman as to the nature of his food, 
the all but universal answer is, “ My living 
is plain, always roast and boiled ” — words 
which but too clearly indicate the dreary 
monotony, not to say unwholesomeness, of 
his daily food ; while they furthermore ex- 
press his satisfaction, such as it is, that he 
is no luxurious feeder, and that, in his 
opinion, he has no right to an indigestion. 
Joints of beef and mutton, of which we 
all know the very shape and changeless 
odors, follow each other with unvarying 
precision, six roast to one boiled, and have 
done so ever since he began to keep house 
some five-and-twenty yearsago! I am not 
sanguine enough to supose that this un- 
broken order which rules the dietary of 
the great majority of British families of 
moderate and even of ample means, will 
.be disturbed by any suggestions of mine. 
Nevertheless, in some younger households, 
where habits followed for want of thought 
or knowledge have not yet hardened into 
law, there may be a disposition to adopt a 
healthier diet and a more grateful variety 
of aliment. For variety is not to be ob- 
tained in the search of new animal food. 
Often as the lament is heard that some 
new meat is not discovered, that the butch- 
er’s display of joints offers so small a range 
for choice, it is not from that source that 
wholesome and pleasing additions to the 
table will be obtained. 

But our most respectable paterfamilias, 





addicted to “plain living,” might be sur- 
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rised to learn that the vaunted “ roasting” 
as no longer in his household the same 
significance it had five-and-twenty — 
ago; and that probably, during the latter 
half of that term, he has eaten no roast 
meat, whatever he may aver to the contrary. 
Baking, at best in a half-ventilated oven, 
has long usurped the function of the spit 
in most houses, thanks to the ingenuity of 
economical range-emakers. And the joint, 
which formerly turned in a current of fresh 
air before a well-made fire, is now half 
stifled in a close atmosphere of its own 
vapors, very much to the destruction of 
the characteristic flavor of a roast. This 
is a. smaller defect, however, as regards 
our present object, than that which is in- 
volved by the neglect in this country of 
braising as a mode of cooking animal food. 
By this process more than mere “ stewing” 
is of course intended. In braising, the 
meat is just covered with a strong liquor 
of vegetable and animal juices (drazse or 
mirepoix) in a closely covered vessel, from 
which as little evaporation as possible is 
permitted, and is exposed for a consider- 
able time to a surrounding heat just short 
of boiling. By this treatment tough, 
fibrous flesh, whether of poultry or of 
cattle, or meat unduly fresh, such as can 
alone be procured during the summer 
season in towns, is made tender, and is 
furthermore impregnated with the odors 
and flavor of fresh vegetables and sweet 
herbs. Thus, also, meats which are dry, 
or of little flavor, as veal, become saturated 
with juices and combined with sapid sub- 
stances, which render the food succulent 
and delicious to the palate. Small portions 
sufficing for a single meal, however small 
the family, can be so dealt with; and a 
réchauffée, or cold meat for to-morrow, is 
not a thing of necessity, but only of choice 
when preferred. Neither time nor space 
permits me to dwell further on this topic, 
the object of this paper being rather to 
furnish suggestions than explicit instruc- 
tion in detail. 

The art of frying is little understood, 
and the omelette is almost entirely neg- 
lected by our countrymen. The products 
of our frying-pan are often greasy, and 
therefore for many persons indigestible, 
the shallow form of the pan being unsuited 
for the process of boiling in oil, that is, 
at a heat of nearly 500° Fahr., that of 
boiling water being 212°. This high tem- 
perature produces results, which are equiv- 
alent indeed to quick roasting, when the 
article to be cooked is immersed in the 
boiling fat. Frying, as generally con- 
ducted, is rather a combination of broiling, 
toasting, or scorching; and the use of the 
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deep pan of boiling oil or dripping, which 
is essential to the right performance of the 
process, and especially preventing greasi- 
ness, is a rare exception and not the rule 
in ordinary kitchens. Moreover, few En- 
glish cooks can make a tolerable omelette ; 
and thus one of the most delicious and 
nutritious products of culinary art, with 
the further merit that it can be more rap- 
idly prepared than any other dish, must 
really at present be regarded as an exotic. 
Competent instruction at first and a little 
practice are required, in order to attaina 
mastery in producing an omelette; but 
these given, there is no difficulty in turning 
out a firstrate specimen. The ability to 
do this may be so useful in the varied cir- 
cumstances of travel, etc., that no young 
man destined for foreign service, or even 
who lives in chambers, should fail to attain 
the easily acquired art. 
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PATRONAGE, thank heaven, has gone 
out of literature. It went out, you might 
almost say, in a flash when old Dr. John- 
son threw his big dictionary at the polite 
Lord Chesterfield’s head, and asked him 
if a patron wasn’t one who sees a man 
struggling for life in the water, and when 
he reaches the shore, encumbers him with 
help? Now and then, it is true, some 
versifier sends his little bundle of nonsense 
to the queen, and then advertizes it with 
the letter in which “I am commanded by 
Her Majesty to thank you for the volume 
entitled ‘Lays of a Broken Heart, etc.’ ” 
And it is not improbable but that even this 
stale ruse still victimizes those snobs who 
are a few years behind our age of pro- 
gressive charlatanism to the end that they 
send up their stamps for a copy of the 
book which the queen reads. But out of 
literature the pest of patronage has passed 
utterly. If Jones dedicates his novel to 
Lord Dairy he gets nothing for his finely- 
turned periods, and the world doesn’t read 
them. True, Jones may find a mild and 
harmless pride in associating Lord Dairy’s 
name with his own on a page which, of 
course, will go down to posterity; but the 
old, debasing condition of getting money 
by cringing and falling down and _worship- 
ping in print any titled numskull who is 
rich enough to send his footman with afew 
guineas to the anteroom where Bavius of 
the empty stomach waits, has vanished. 
There is no more filthy lucre to be got by 
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PATRONIZED 


ing them a dedication. The public is the 
only patron that the author has nowa- 
days; and no amount of flattery will bribe 
it into buying what it doesn’t want.’ 

So, at the first blush, it would seem that 
some progress has been made, and one 
odious element of snobbery that distin- 
guished the two last centuries is wanting 
in this age. But are we by so much the 
less snobbish than our forefathers? Snob- 
bism is the one irrepressible feature of 
English life. Depress it in one place, it 
emerges in another place. The snobbery 
of patronage has gone out of literature to 
reappear in trade. It is now the turn of 
the bootmaker, the tailor, the patent-med- 
icine monger, the haberhasher, the hair- 
dresser, to dedicate. It is true that the 
dedication of the tradesman has another 
form and another signification than that of 
the old poet: but that tells against us; for 
the dedicating poet proved the existence 
of only two snobs, of whom the patron 
was the worse ; whereas the dedicating 
tradesman proves the existence of a large 
gee of snobs, whose money is = to 

e got from them by a direct appeal to 
their emotions as snobs. 

The dedicating tradesman is the man 
who contrives by one knows not what 
shifts and struggles to sell a pair of boots 
to the queen, or a box of soap to the prin- 
cess, or a pound of tobacco to the prince, 
ora saddle to the duke, and then writes 
over his shop and on all his placards, and 
on every label, and in every advertisement : 
“To Her Most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen,” or “To H. R. H. the Prince of 
Wales.” The truth is the tradesman 
knows human nature. He is perfectly 
well aware that every day in the year thou- 
sands of snobs pass his shop and read the 
dedication over it; that thousands of snobs 
living hundreds of miles off read his adver- 
tisement and note that bit beginning “ To.” 
Is he not right in recommending his wares 
by the artifice that best attracts? Mr. 
Tradesman, our quarrel is not with you. 
There is nothing dishonest, there is noth- 
ing immoral in your writing up (by permis- 
sion) “To the Queen,” “To H. R. H.” 
The significance of this sort of inscription 
is for outsiders to interpret; for us who 
look up and see your board with the royal 
arms upon it, and “ To the Queen ” written 
there, and Nathaniel Brooch & Co., jewel- 
lers, underneath. And the significance is 
this: that Messrs. N. Brooch & Co. know 
the public to be a snob, and that the readi- 
est method of inducing Snob to buy Brooch 
& Co’s goods is by letting him know that 
royalty has already laid out some spare 
cash with them. Of course Snob likes to 
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buy his cigars where H. R. H. buys his. 
The privilege of being able to say, “ Have 
a weed ? the prince smokes these cigars ; 
I bought ’em at Tompkins’s,” makes the 
cigars cheap at fifteenpence apiece. Of 
course Lady Lynen Drapier likes to buy 
her “ gownds ” where her Royal Highness 
has been fitted; because, to say nothing 
of the secret joy experienced in being 
handled by the fingers which have taken 
the royal measure, the sense of being com- 
pletely abreast of fashion (which none of 
your dressmakers in a sma// way, however 
expert as fitters, can inspire) is worth the 
extra guineas which her ladyship (who is a 
good judge of prime costs) knows she is 
charged over and above what would be 
demanded by a modiste who had never 
made a dress for anybody higher than a 
recorder’s wife. 

So, we repeat, Mr. Tradesman is right 
in working might and main to call himself 
“To the Queen” and “ To H. R. H.,” be- 
cause he wants Snob’s money, and the 
road to Snob’s purse lies through Snob’s 
snobbery. Yet, surely, we must be in a 
very pitiful way, as a public, to be hooked 
by bait of this kind. We must form an 
immense crowd of snobs to occasion the 
dreadful struggles which tradesmen of all 
denominations are making to get royalty 
to countenance them. Look at this fable. 
A tooth-paste had grown mouldy upon the 
counters of a score of chemists. The in- 
ventor, in an access of despair, sent a pot 
to the Princess of Wales, and then printed 
forty thousand labels calling his pink 
abomination the “ Royal Sandringham 
Tooth-paste as used by H. R. H.” What 
followed? The tooth-paste thus relabelled 
found a thousand purchasers, and in an 
incredibly short space of time the inventor 
was rich enough to fill a column of the 
Times with testimonials, all proving that 
until the Sandringham tooth-paste came 
into use there never was known in England 
such a thing as a really white set of teeth. 
Why did the public buy this tooth-paste ? 
The inventor knows why. The dedicating 
tradesman knows the secret. Because the 
British public spells its name with four 
letters. Letters four do make its name. 
It likes to buy what royalty buys. It likes 
to do what royalty does. It apes on hear- 
say. it assumes merits on the score of an 
advertizing flourish. If H.R. H. buys a 
pair of boots at Walker’s, does H. R. H.’s 
purchase make Walker’s boots better than 
Walker’s boots were before H. R. H. made 
his purchase? Alas forSnob! A reward 
of five shillings would not ravish from 
him a correct answer to this frightful 
conundrum. 











